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(New Series) 


Three Poems by Blanaid Salkeld 


SONNET 


Not the ripe beggar with the richest note 

Drew generous alms, but weakness poor and plain: 
A pale old woman’s whisper in the rain, 

Dull quaver, lost in pinched man’s withered throat, 
Spilled out our purses. We, that grieved, remote 
From sweet desire—-grew contrite for our pain. 
What of these ghosts that tremulously strain— 
That on the vestige of mere being dote ? 

We saw delight and splendour—flung out wide, 

To catch them to our bosoms of decay. 

O, could at least man’s foolishness beget 

The Angels’ pity! Trivial our pride, 

Mocked by enduring gold, amid the clay. 

Angels may laugh us into Heaven yet. 


ZOO 


BEFORE her burning lord—dim-hued, remote, 

As sin it were to be seen or look askance— 

The peahen glides, untuned to dalliance ; 

Slants her meek neck as if to peck a mote. 

From quickening glory of his sapphire throat, 
From towering pride, his slow and noiseless dance, 
The many eyes that gloom against her trance, 
That stare among the gold-spread tail, and float— 
In sober dream, the peahen slips away. 

Desire is wrought up to a dizzying flare 

Because she takes his love so leisutely. 

The silken fronds with lightning tremors sway : 
Fine fringes clashed, soft lash the Easter air 
With new-created tones of mystery. 


POET, RETIRED 


LIVING in a high verandahed house 
by holy Ganges that changes 
that surreptitiously throws— 

to left demolishing viciously, 

to right lavishing richly 

sand, sand (hard going for horses) 
sand—the hot wind in its courses 
ribs meticulously ; 

and then Ganges again changes : 
in solar topee and belati clothes 
ridiculously 

the alien official grows 

without roots— 

like home shoots ; 

not an hour too early 

were translated 

from there and fairly 

freely reinstated— 

my knots and twists 

in this peaty earth, 

with rocks and frail birth 

of perpetual mists 

impartially tending 

the various surface 

of bright land. . . lending 
veils . . . till the stroke of grace, 


Two Poems by Patrick Kavanagh 


MONAGHAN HILLS 


MONAGHAN hills 

You have made me the sort of man I am 
A fellow who can never care a damn 

For Everestic thrills. 


The country of my mind 
Has a hundred little heads 
On none of which foot-room for genius 


Because of you I am a half-faithed ploughmarn 
Shallow furrows at my heels, 

Because of you I am a beggar of song 

And a coward in thunder. 


If I had been born among the Mournes 
Even in Forkhill, 

I might have had echo-comers in my soul 
Repeating the dawn laughter. 


I might have climbed to know the glory 
Of toppling from the roof of seeing— 

O Monaghan hills when is writ your story 
A carbon copy will unfold my being. 


SANCTITY 


To be a poet and not know the trade, 

To be a lover and repel all women— 

Twin ironies by which great saints are made 
The agonizing pincer-jaws of heaven. 


THE INVESTITURE OF D’ARTAGNAN 
By Denis Devlin 


Crimson, diamonds and black eyebrows, trees no rough Spring 
rescinds. 

I am still lorded by these red-heeled bucks with bird brains. 

My cloak falls indolently as theirs, O my ragged cranes 

Reproach me from the shy rectitude of our gray Biscayan winds. 


With you is my last dignity in retreat from these the precise great. 

By Clio squandered, I have pacted with the times unworthy of 
my chance, 

Embroidered, twirling a feckless baton, first marshal of France 

Who should have ridden the times in spasm, have been I the State. 


Bitter to take. Bitter to get all except my will, foiled feeder : 

My epoch’s weaned too soon. How the Emperor pounded 
provinces cutting through 

The obedient mammals that barely tumble above clay and spew... 

Some other age jagged into fear waits to fulfill its Leader. 


Everything else. Faces light up and eyes when I come near. 

Bow my burgher, Condé had not such honour, the armies so in 
nature 

Personal with me, they love me not like a conscious creature 

Rather as the ocean reflects the whim of the sky in spontaneous fear. 


Most men fret for such love whom the saviour lighthouse solitude 
would drive mad : 

Such like gummed to like for proof of life: Which irks me for 

I could mock myself into danger their laws and their laundered 
heart abhor, 

A king-pet in lace of minuets woven while the age mends bad 


ati Not to be captain-conqueror of kneaded minds is 
my gut 

To resignation, smile to the King, Sire I cannot leave 

These lawns the hereditary breezes bevel, this soft life a reprieve 
From my intended life. . . Remember on the last mountain drift 


Of snow in May, the depths, insects and birds cried in birth, 
the breeze 

Freshened the streams and as the whole blue sky opened, my 

Plumes beat the sun, I swung my cold sword and screeched, I 

D’ARTAGNAN flushed among a flurry of eagles in the Pyrenees ! 


BALLADE IN THE NAME OF FORTUNE 


AFTER THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 
? 
By Michael Scot 


FORTUNE, the scholars called me of old time 

I, whom, you Francois, misname Tyranny : 

You, a poor nameless hedge scholar of rhyme. 

Far better men than you will ever be 

Have fled the roads, and bitten dust, through me. 
These have thus suffered, shalt thou cringe from pain ? 
These have endured, shalt thou, alone, complain ? 
Behold, how in the ancient days, I drave 

Heroes in herds into Death’s darkling cave. 

Ah what art thou to such, poor scullion ? 

Peace, peace, cry out no more, nor cowardly rave ! 
O learn of me a warrior’s heart, Villon. 


I harried kings of pomp and power sublime, 
In days gone by: I cut down cruelly 

Priam and all his myriads, in their prime: 
Little availed their might and panoply. 

Did I spare Hannibal? In Carthage, he 
Long centuries in Death’s embrace hath lain, 
Or Julius Caesar—by the Senate slain ? 
Scipio Africanus, did I save ? 

Rome and the Romans in their fiery grave ? 
My tempests drowned Jason the champion. 
Pompey I smote beside the Egyptian wave. 
O learn of me a warrior’s heart, Villon. 
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And Alexander who desired to climb 

From seas of blood up to the Pleiades, 

By me was thrown down to the earthly slime. 
King Alphasar fell to his enemies 

’Neath his own flag :—my ways are such as these: 
Against them reason, might, and grief, are vain 
And Holofernes, superstitious knave, 

Went to his death, by Judith’s sudden glaive, 
Whilst sleeping in his royal pavilion : 


Hair-hanged was Absalom, the young the brave .... 


O learn of me a warrior’s heart, Villon. 


Arise Frangois—for strength and courage crave ! 
What power I have, God in His heaven gave, 
—Only for that all human hopes were gone— 
I seek to make a soldier, not a slave. 

O learn of me a warrior’s heart, Villon. 


OMAR KHAYYAM 


By Llewelyn Powys 


HEN I was journeying to Palestine I visited the ruins of 
\ V Pompeiopolis. This city which is situated in Asia Minor, 
not so very far from Anthony and Cleopatra’s romantic 
stream, was destroyed by Tigranes in the year 56 B.C. It stands 
to-day desolate, its huge classical columns lying where they fell 
two thousand years ago, its streets overgrown with myrtle bushes 
in flower, and the avenue of its amphitheatre yellow with flea- 
bane. As I made my way through the ruins, so blandly resigned 
in the sunshine, a heron rose suddenly into the sky. She had 
been fishing from the lowest step of a flight of stone stairs against 
which the waters of the Mediterranean, blue even to the drops 
falling from a splashing oar, were gently lapping. Although so 
far from Persia the most inspired tetrastich of Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat immediately came into my head. 
“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.”’ 


In oriental countries the transmutation of matter, to which 
all upon the earth is subject, seems to be presented more dramati- 
cally than in the better organized countries to which we are 
accustomed. “All things flow away, nothing remains.” We 
give lip service to words of this kind, and yet most of us require 
such startling object lessons as are everywhere provided in the 
East, where the litter of the centuries remains permanently 
conspicuous, before ever we can get this view of life firmly lodged 
in our heads. 

Nishapour, the ancient natal town of Omar Khayyam, is 
the very spot for such instruction. Nishapour means “ City of 
the Aryans ’”’ a fact indicating that it was one of the first settle- 
ments of the invading prehistoric Lords from the Steppes. The 
celebrated astronomer knew Nishapour in its glory, and throughout 
his life it remained a city of pride, the ‘‘ most myghty carbuncle ”’ 
of the Province of Khorasan. At the beginning of the Thirteenth 
Century Chengiz Khan and his Tartar soldiery took it and sacked 
it in so terrible a manner that in spite of its strategic position 
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on the caravan route between Persia and India, it never recovered 
its early importance. To-day it is a comparatively insigni‘-cant 
eastern township built of unburnt bricks and surrounded by a 
vast acreage of ruins out of the past. 

Omar Khayyém lived during the decades of the conquest 
of England by the Normans. Nishapour was then in the heyday 
of its prosperity, its population at the lowest computation number- 
ing one hundred thousand souls. 

It was here that contenting himself with a pension of one 
thousand two hundred mithcals of gold a year, a sum approximat- 
ing to six hundred pound sterling with us, he lived at ease under 
the protection of his generous patron; and even when his wise 
friend, the celebrated statesman, Massam Tousi, as an old man 
fell a victim to the knife of the first of the “‘ assassins,”’ he still 
managed until his death in 1123 to avoid personal molestation. 

Scholars are of the opinion that he composed his celebrated 
poem at intervals throughout his life, a rubaiyat or quatrain 
being regarded in Persian literature as a completed isolated unit, 
as it were a single jewel, a turquoise let us say, from the mines 
on the hillside above. Nishapour to be polished and repolished 
for its own signal beauty, before being strung with others into 
a necklace of great price. Omar Khayyam is reputed to have 
been an eager student of the Greek classics, and, as was the case 
with the author of Ecclesiastes a thousand years earlier, seems 
to have given especial attention to the more wayward Greek 
thinkers. ‘‘ How long, how long, the Philosophy of the Greeks ? 
Study also the Philosophy of the true Faith !’ one of his devouter 
contemporaries is said to have cried out to him. There exists 
other evidence to show that he was regarded with suspicion by 
the stricter Mohammedans! Indeed, one doctor of the Koran 
does not hesitate to call him ‘“‘an unhappy philosopher, atheist 
and materialist !”’ 

Omar Khayyam is believed at one time to have made a 
journey to Mecca, and to have returned, so at least is suggested 
by Mr. John Payne, a rather contentious critic of the last century, 
with more sympathy for the Vedantic learning than for the 
fables of Islam, substituting the Hindoo metaphysic and their 
notion of universal oneness for the cat and dog, good and evil 
simplicities of the easier faith. Perhaps his contact with the 
philosophic casuistry of India may explain the pessimistic trend 
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detracting from the power of his famous poem. The mood of 
Omar Khayyam was always far from that of blithe Dionysus. 
He celebrates Love and Wine as a man who despairs of finding 
a more elevated meaning to life. It is in truth with unmistakable 
reluctance that he rejects the intellect ‘haunting the path of 
happiness.” In a flash it had been suddenly revealed to him 
that human transcendental speculation was unreliable from top 
to bottom. 
“Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 

Of the Two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth ; their Words to Scorn 

Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust.” 


The old mathematician may have been able to write a learned 
treatise on algebra, and present with propriety the new calendar 
of Jela-leddin which, so Gibbon affirms, ‘‘ surpasses the Julian, 
and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style,” but for 
all this his mind was not firm enough to sustain the decline and 
fall of cherished human illusions. To view theological dogmas, 
“agreed upon fables,’”’ and yet to praise life without reservations 
was beyond his pluck. Many of his verses reveal his bitter 
repudiation of the terms upon which all animal creation accepts 
and welcomes life. 

“What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And, without asking Whither hurried hence! 
Oh! many a Cup, of his forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence!”’ 


How was it that this indulged philosopher demanded so 
much! His lot was a fortunate one. He was too wise to be 
taken in by the ordinary baits which ruin the lives of most human 
beings, baits which catch men and women as neatly as roach 
are hooked with balls of dough mixed with cotton wool! He 
was not avaricious, he was not ambitious. He owned sufficient 
practical sagacity to constrain him “for prudential motives ”’ 
to bridle his tongue so that he was in little danger of having it 
pulled out from the back of his heretical head, as was done to 
the jesting victim of Jam-4 lu’l-Mulk who had been rash enough 
to let fly a quip at the respected Midhan-il-Mulh! He had a 
mind free from moral inhibitions, while he was gifted with the 


awareness of the passing moment that admitted him to the 
B 
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heightened experiences belonging to the life of a poet. And 
yet even so he was not satisfied to take the cash and let the credit 
go as he bragged. See what enviable days the rogue lived— 
snug as a maggot in an apple, under the benevolent eye of a 
Vizier of the widest culture—the founder of colleges in Baghdad, 
the author of the classic, ‘‘ Treatise and Art of Government,” 
and, so it is reported, the inventor of the present Persian method 
of keeping accounts! And what luck to have been alive in the 
reigns of the two best Seljtiq Sultans. He first had for a sovereign 
Alp Arslan, a great bestower of pensions at the Feast of Ramadan, 
a man of remarkablestature tall as a date palm and with moustaches 
so long “‘ that he was compelled to tie up their ends when he 
wished to shoot’’: he was the great warrior who with fifteen 
thousand men defeated the Byzantine Emperor with his army 
of two hundred thousand picked soldiers only to meet his ill- 

fated accidental death on Christmas Day, 1072. 
“‘ Thou hast seen Alp Arslan’s head in pride exalted to the sky ; 
Come to Merv, and see how lowly in the dust that head 

doth lie.” 


His son Malikshah, who succeeded him, might equally well 
have been called “‘ conquering lion,” though he was distinguished 
still more for his enlightened rule as is shown by his establishment 
of Omar Khayyam’s observatory, and by the fact that he had 
wells dug along the highways used by pilgrims. He, like his 
father, prided himself on his archery, delighting in the chase, 
and yet he was sensitive enough to feel uneasy in his conscience 
about his wholesale bloodsports, saying on one occasion ‘“‘I fear 
God Almighty, for what right had I to destroy the lives of these 
animals without necessity or need of them for food ?’”’ Cherished 
by such great rulers had Omar any good cause or justification 
for complaint ? 

“Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 
For all the Sin where with the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take!” 


His native city enjoys a climate almost unmatched in Persia. 
In the time of Omar, Nishapour, occupying a space four miles 
square, was in very truth a garden city! The streets in the long 
soft twilights, and under the large honey coloured Asiatic moons, 
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smelt of the scents of roses; the oriental breezes lightly lifting 
the fragrant burdens of a thousand closed-in gardens where every 
portico contained a lover “resting in his sweetheart’s arms,” 
and all night long the splashing from the cisterns continued the 
monotonous murmuring sound of water falling upon stone. 
The poets of Persia are never tired of praising Nishapour. 
One of them named Katibi describes himself as coming “ like 
attar, from the Rose-land of Nishapour”’; and declares “ if 
Paradise is to be found on the face of the earth, it isin Nishapour ; 
if not there, it exists not.” Even to-day nourished by small 
rains the neighbourhood of the town for a wide circuit is thick- 
grown with lemon and orange orchards. It is said that a traveller 
may ride out of the city along the beautiful valley of Meshed 
and always be in the shade. The mountains, because of their 
extreme fertility, are green cultivated to their very summits. 
Date palms, almond trees, and fig trees grow everywhere, and 
from the tops of the walls melons hang burgeoning in the sun. 
Anyone up betimes is rewarded by an inconceivable freshness. 
The streets of the bazaars give out the odour of the stamped 
and perfumed saddlery so highly prized by Mediaeval horsemen ; 
while in the fields lilies of the valley grow thick as garlic, and 
the chattering calls from the sand grouse rise from the dew. Omar 
Khayyam knew well such lovely places of freedom, knew, none 
better, the sensation of spiritual release that comes to us in England 
when after suffering some irksome social discipline we escape to 
the open high way, seeking refuge on a waste patch like any 
tramp who invites his soul with crooked knee, at liberty and 
couched in dust and cammomile. 
“Well, let it take them! What have we to do 

With Kaikobad the great, or Kaikhosri ? 

Let Zal and Rustum bluster as they will, 

Or Hatim call to supper—heed not you. 


With me along the strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot 

And Peace to Mahmitd on his golden Throne!” 


There is a story of an interview between Tamerlane and 
the poet Hafiz. On entering the city Shiraz Tamerlane sum- 
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moned the poet. The Conqueror came fresh from his favourite 
pastime of building pyramids of skulls. On this occasion the 
pyramid was of seventy thousand skulls of the human beings 
whom he had slaughtered in revenge for the deaths of a few dozen 
of his testy Tartars ! To the poet he quoted the poet’s own lines 
“If that unkindly Shiraz Turk would take my heart within 
her hand, 
I’d give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek or Samar- 
quand !”’ 


He asked him brusquely what he meant by estimating the 
value of these cities so cheap when he, Tamerlane, had laboured 
and sweated to subdue them. Hafiz intimidated, bowed low 
before the grim soldier, saying “Alas! O Prince, it is this 
prodigality which is the cause of the misery in which you now 
see me.” Placated utterly by this indirect testimonial to his 
own get and kill, kill and get manner of life Tamerlane gave 
orders that Hafiz should be treated with every consideration. 

“The drum ever cries, but what good doth it do, 

Since its carcase is hollow and empty within ? 
If wisdom be thine, then the Real pursue, 
And be not deceived by a flatulent skin.” 


The hearsay illustrates to perfection the struggle that forever 
is proceeding between the advocates of action and the advocates 
of pleasure. 

Why should we weep because as children of wit and folly 
formed out of inanimate dust we are permitted to eat and drink 
and make love but for a fugitive period ? We have our hour 
for inventing “‘ clay scarecrows’: who can hope to reverse the 
oe me the hasting months or stay the sequence of day and 
night : 

“O God, although through fear I hardly dare 
To hint it, all the trouble springs from Thee ! 
Hast Thou no sand or gravel in Thy sandals ? ”’ 


Parted from our darlings we must be, and there’s an end of 
it. It is an ordinance older than the Milky Way. 
“What is this world ? What asken men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in the colde grave 
Alone, withouten any company.” 
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The true achievement of the poetic imagination is to illuminate 
the fugitive ‘‘ to see a world in a grain of sand,” and to sing like 
a blackcap on a bramble ! 


“A moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the waste— 
And lo!—the phantom caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing is set out from—oh make haste !” 


Edward Fitzgerald I have every reason to praise, his mantle 
has literally fallen upon my shoulders. In three continents my 
back has been warmed by his celebrated plaid shawl. It came 
through my uncle Mowbray Donne, the son of the ‘“‘ Old Donne ” 
of Fitzgerald’s letters, and I have never been oblivious of the 
honour chance thus bestowed on me. Yet as I esteem Omar 
Khayyam and yet carp at him, so do I esteem and yet grudge 
at his famous interpreter. For despite the apparent grace of 
Fitzgerald’s quatrains, plaintive as the twittering of migrating 
birds in the reeds of the Aldeburgh river, I cannot reconcile myself 
to the lack of gusto towards life that they display. All is sad, 
mild, and unimpassioned, and this is shown even in his best 
letters :— 

“ June over! A thing I think of with Omar-like sorrow. 
And the roses here are blowing—and going—as abundantly as 
ever in Persia.” 

Fitzgerald celebrates Love, Wine, and Poetry, but ah! how 
wanly. The faint desolation evoked by these verses ill befits 
the nobility of the profound subjects of which they treat. Small 
wonder his poem appealed to the Pre-Raphaelite group who had 
accustomed themselves to see lifé always in reflection like so many 
Ladies of Shalott ; even Swinbume, if not writing of the sea, 
presenting us with a literary shadowland in the place of nature— 
a shadowland where all is unreal, and where no cow pats ever 
drop upon an actual green earth. 

Fitzgerald’s interest in Omar was, indeed, scarcely more 
than an indolent diversion to keep away “the blue devils” of 
whom he so constantly complains. There is upon occasion a 
disquieting suggestion of an uneasy conscience over what he is 
about, so hard is it for this old-fashioned Suffolk gentleman to 
escape from the spiritual imprisonments of his time. 

‘The philosophy ”’ he writes “of the latter (Omar) is alas! 
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one that never fails in the world,” and again, as though a kind of 
apology were demanded of him. ' “‘ No one cares for such things, 
and there are doubtless so many better things to care about. 
This proud reserved friend of Thackery and Tennyson could 
never have followed the advice of his great Master ‘‘ Suppose 
thyself to be nothing and be free.’ His boldest action, if we 
omit his separation from his wife (and this was in keeping with 
the conduct of a wealthy idiosyncratic bachelor who did not 
care to alter his ways) was to dig up with Tom Carlyle the bones 
of the soldiers who fell at Naseby, the battlefield being part of 
the Fitzgerald family property. ; 

An air of condescension mars his letters. This is well illus- 
trated by the absurd name he gave to the fisherman for whom 
he had so romantic an attachment—and how could he be so 
banal as to allude to Omar Khayyam as the “old sinner? ”’ 
It is true that we have happier glimpses of him, as, for example, 
when he was reading a copy of the wonderful Bodleian Rubdaiyat 
“ profusely powdered with gold’”’ in a Bedfordshire buttercup- 
filled horse-paddock “‘ brushed by a delicious breeze,’’ and yet 
even in these harmonious surroundings he displays the same 
diffidence. ‘‘ You would be sorry, too, to think that Omar 
breathes a sort of consolation to me!” These quiet scenes do 
have however a peculiar grace of their own, similar to the gentle 
benediction that used to come to Fitzgerald as he listened to the 
Sunday hymn-singing from the field outside the Church of Boulge. 

He now lies in the yard of that same Suffolk church with the 
words ‘‘ It is He that hath made us ” to be read on his gravestone. 
I myself have seen how peacefully the sunlight falls upon that 
large field which separates the church from the lane. The land- 
scape is a typically English one, a landscape of calm and solid 
security, a landscape of white gates, of white geese, and narrow 
daisy-white footpaths. 

How different from the resting place of the older, tougher- 
hearted master! At the hour before dawn the caravans approach 
Nishapour 


“They feel the cool wet turf under their feet 
By the stream-side, after the dusty lanes 
In which they have toil’d all night.” 


The last stage of their travelling is almost over, the drovers, 
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trudging by the sides of their beasts, jest under the cold stars, 
all of them heartless realists with their heads full of thoughts 
that have more to do with victuals and girls in the bazaars than 
with God. 
“Wake! For the Sun, who scattered into flight 

The stars before him from the Field of night 

Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 

The Sultaén’s Turret with a shaft of Light.” 


It is day light before the traders reach the city. They pass 
close to the tomb of Omar enclosed now in a seventeenth century 
garden shrine put up by Shah Abbas the Great to the memory 
of Mohomed Mahruk. The camels with their silent cushion feet 
plod on, their grotesque antique faces snuffing up the air for 
the first whiff of anticipated fodder. The hungry men with 
quick black eyes observe everything—the scavenger dog they 
have disturbed, which, with long ribs showing, nervously raises 
a lank hind leg against a soiled wall, the fruit trees once more 
in blossom—a pear tree and a peach tree with petals falling on 
the poet’s grave as he had prophesied they would in the Slave 
Street eight hundred years ago. 

The skull of Omar Khayyém must long since have fallen to 
pieces a skull of dust that had once possessed a tongue of flesh. 
No emblematic coffin of vine planks could long hold back from 
his ‘‘truth-speaking lips”’ their destined diet of sand. The 
heads of all men are but pots of clay fitted with wagging tongues. 

“Hear thou the word of Truth from Omar Khayyam 

Drink wine, rob on the highway, and be Benevolent.” 


Does this final admonition conceal an esoteric message for 
the freer spirits of every age? Though nearly a millennium 
has passed since “‘ that great man has veiled his contenance in 
the dust ”’ many still know themselves to be his natural children, 
the children of this wise old Persian. 


THE FALLEN SAINT 


By Padraic Fallon 


(This playlet, complete in itself, is really a play within a play and part of the 
machinery of a long two-act verse play which I have recently completed. The problem 
of its setting was accordingly dominated by the requirements of the latter from which 
I quote the following. 


‘ An outbuilding of an abbey in the west of Ireland. The stage is to be assumed 
as the floorlevel. Built on it, at the entrance door back centre, is a platform about a 
foot in height, twelve feet in length and ten feet deep. The entrance door ts of Celtic- 
Romanesque design ; and through it the strong summer light of sunset falls so bril- 
liantly on the platform that the sides of the stage on each side of the platform seem 
by contrast shadowy though nowise obscure. The back wall may be represented by 
a greytoned curtain to suggest stone. 


Circling, like horns, left and right from the corners of the platform nearest the 
proscenium, the musicians sit on bright cloaks or carpets. On the platform, sitting 
crosslegged together, are two players. Owen is dressed fatly and jovially in a costume 
of black and red, with red dominant. Brendan, thin and pale, in a costume of black 
and blue, with blue dominant. Owen I have imagined with the bull-helmet ; Brendan 
with one long feather in his hair. 


The action takes place on the platform in the brilliant light. 


(A music of strings should accompany the opening verses very lightly). 


OwEN: ‘I will build,’ my heart said to me, 
as the rooks built in that old rookery 
I knew when I was young. 

I'll build as like as like my father, 

my grandfather, my greatgrandfather, 

a house high up among 

the lanes of the boughs; and on that nest 

sit feather to feather, breast to breast 

with some.wild one who ’Il stir my blood to song ; 
and so beget my young. 

BREN. : But I remembered the wisdom of the saints and said ; 
‘ The wings grow heavy with time, the eyes in the head 
grow dull and sleepy : 
the tree falls or the nest rots in the rain 
and though our children build it up again 
over the country, 
will it shelter my thin ghost that cries 
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for a perch in vain 
out of the footless evershifting skies ? 
Be quiet, now! I will build above the wind 
on boughs that rock and stars within God’s mind. 
(They stand up and taking their carpet-strips leave them down, OWEN on the 
left, BRENDAN on the right side of the platform. While the musicians continue 
speaking). 
Ist MALE VoIcE: This is the cave of Holy Maolruane ! 
IST GIRL’s VoIcE: A holy man! 
2ND GIRL’s VoIcE: A holy man! 
IsT MALE VoIcE: So holy that the stars would change their score 
to bring his musical name in there. 
Ist GiRL: A holy man ! 
THE THREE Voices: A holy man! 
(OWEN laughs shortly, mockingly). 


Ist GIRL’s VoIcE: Who laughs? Who laughs so scomfully ? 

2ND MALE VoIceE: He carries his heart; his heart has a wick 
he’ll not put out though he use the stick 
on his back each hour of the night and day. 

Ist MALE VoIcE: He will pray. 

IST AND 2ND GIRL: A holy man will pray. 

IsT MALE Voice: And God light his wit till it burn away 
body like a candle. He will light his wit 
till desire drip-drips like the body of a candle ; 
and the world lie heaped-up under his feet. 

THE THREE VoIcEsS: God hears the prayer of a holy man. 

OwEN: This is the cave of Holy Maolruane. 

(He laughs as before and turns away to the door) 
(Where he stands looking out). 

BREN. : Why do you laugh ? 

OweENn: Nothing seems living here but the wind. 

BREN.: Why do you laugh ? 

Owen: A lonely place. Nothing but birds and clouds 
are visitors here in this high barony. 
No body comes in that door but the wind ! 

BREN. : Why do you laugh? Why do you laugh ? 

OwEN: Nothing but sky and mountain and a lake below 
that doubles sky and mountain ; a well bubbling, 
a holy well, by the door whose waters never fail 


but fall down the stones of a stream like glass breaking. 
C 
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BREN. : 
OwEN: 
BREN. : 


OWEN : 
BREN. : 


OWEN: 


BREN. : 


OWEN: 


BREN. : 


OwEN: 
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You hide something from me, something 
that makes you laugh. 
Be content! Be content! 
You will know soon. 
I am afraid of your laughter. It strikes cold 
as though the old wise worm of the world showed a fang. 
O it is lonely here, lonely lonely. 
In loneliness the being wakens 
into itself. 
(OWEN laughs shortly coldly) 


You laugh again. You laugh. 

Who may escape from the earth while the animal mind 

paws for a mate in its likeness. In loneliness the mind 

will awaken the daughters of memory. Imagination 

will give them a body and build a new world for them 

in dream, dream. 

No! No! In loneliness 

the being wakens into itself. 

Imagination would take me by the hair 

in such a place. What is there to do 

but listen to that well-water stepping down the stones 

of its stream outside. All day I would listen 

to lark or plover or to the great silence 

of the mountain where the sun rumages like a bee 

with a sweet tongue. 

In loneliness the being 

wakens into itself. 

I would welcome even the wind 

whose eyes are vague and cold to the hearth of an evening 

because of the ways it has come. I would sit here and 
stroke it 

till it turned in its glimmering skin, imagining 

it has passed through a hayfield, maybe, where women 
laughed 

turing the swathes and tricked with the mowing men ; 

or I’d think how it came by Galway in the night 

tilting a wineship, maybe, catspawing on the searoads 

oe someone on a high poop knocked music up and 

own 
for grandees and fine ladies of the town. 


BREN. : 


OwEN: 


BREN. : 
OWEN : 


BREN. : 


OwEN: 
BREN. : 


OwEN : 


BREN. : 


OWEN : 


BREN. : 
OwEN : 
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In loneliness, in wind and sky and god 
Maolruane wakens into himself. Maolruane is not lured 
by shadows. 

(OWEN laughs oddly, shortly) 


Does Maolruane find he is all 
that he imagined he would be when he climbed 
here from the world ? 
Ah ! 
Answer ! 
(Laughs again.) 


Why do you not answer ? 

You would say 

that for two nights now Maolruane has not slept 

because he imagines that a woman plays 

music outside his door; and knocks and knocks 

to be let in? 

I would say that. 

He knows it is the devil plays and knocks. 

He will not open the door. 

And I would say 

that he forgets to pray ; that he sits and strokes 

the glimmering wind that purrs and peers at him 

out of its vague bright unintelligent eyes 

And he smiles at the wind while his heart imagines 

what things the wind would tell him were it not 

so vague and bright, stupid and _ bodiless. 

He will not open to the devil. It is the devil. 
(OWEN laughs again, oddly, shortly) 


It is the devil. 

A daughter of memory. He says 

that it is Aine, a queen, Mannanan’s pale daughter 
whom some have likened to the fishtailed moon, 
seaborne, who can take the wits a long 

journey on the harp. 

He knows, he knows it is the devil. 
He smiles and smiles and strokes the glimmering wind 
remembering the story of the Connemara man 

who tossed a fly for salmon in a pool © 

and when he’d caught a fish and taken it home 
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plunging, glittering on his back, and laid it down 
while he made up his fire, it tumed into woman 
laughing, silverscaled, a dancer of dancers. 
He took her to his bed, and though she faded 
out with the dawn, she left him the gift of poetry. 
BrEN.: He knows it is the devil. You know it is the devil. 
(OWEN laughs.) 


You know it is the devil. 


(OWEN shrugs and turns back to the window.) 


It is, it is the devil. 
(He goes to OWEN and, standing on the right of the door, stretches an arm across 
the light blaze). 
If it is not the devil, then who can it be? 
What can it be? It is the devil! 

OwEN: Then he 
will face you anytime of the day that you 
release yourself into a looking glass. 

BrEN.: It is not himself! It is not himself! No! No! 
Oh! Where is Maolruane now? Where is 
Maolruane ? 

(Steps into the full blaze of the light and stares out of doors.) 


OWEN (laughs) : Maolruane is fishing. 
BREN. : Maolruane 
is not wont to fish. 
Owen: And maybe remembering 
the song of the Connemara man. 
BREN. No! No! 
OWEN (turning idly from the door): What are the words ? 
BREN.: Do not sing that song ! 
(OWEN hums idly for a moment. STRINGS take up the air.) 


Do not sing that song here. 
OWEN (singing): Eagle! are you king ? Come down, 
Old flesh and feathers, on my wrist! There’s none 
To king with me now since I have drunken a woman 
Bright as the half-burst bottle of the dawn. 
(BREN has put his hands to his face.) 
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BREN.: You change the air of the room. Oh, you bring in 
the wild stir of the world. 
(Takes his hands from his face.) 
Where where 
is Maolruane ? 
(Throws his hands from his face widely, his back to the audience.) 


Ah! 
(OWEN laughs again.) 


Ah! Ah! 
OWEN: You stare down at the lake! Is there 
something to see besides the long lonely 
golden fall of the mountain into the lake ? 
(Laughs again.) 
You grow pale; and you are trembling too. 
(BRENDAN half-turns, pointing a wavering finger out-of-doors.) 
O how you shake! You need not point your finger ! 
I know what you see. A bearded man. Maolruane ! 
Climbing up the path. He carries something ; something 
that glitters. A fish! A great fish, is it not? 
And sizable as a woman ? 
BreN.: Oh look! Oh look! It glitters in 
the fading evening like the moon herself ! 
(He turns from the door in an odd wavering dance.) 


That is no right fish! 
OwEN: The Connemara man carried home . 
BrEN.: No! No! 
OwEN: Just such a fish. 
BREN.: I am afraid! I am afraid! 
OWEN: You are 
a great fool. 
BREN. : I am afraid! 
(He crouches down in his corner, half-turned from the door.) 
OwEN: Only a fool dreads 
another’s shadow. His image in a glass. 
(He moves idly to the door.) 
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The salt smell of the sea drifts in. It is no shadow 
Maolruane carries. Before there was in the air 
but the soft smell of inland clouds that were 
born in mild glens and valleys of sweet grass. 
I am afraid. Oh I am afraid. 

(OWEN laughs again, oddly, shortly, shrugging.) 
How the poor man labours under a shadow. Look! 

(A pause.) 


OWEN (sings) : 


I might have tilled a little hill 

Where a blue lake would double the crop 

In a sky’s light ; but some fool said to me 
‘Life should be like a razor on the strop.’ 


(Speaks) : 


He sweats and blenches under a load that is, 
did he but know it, lighter than the breath 
that stirs his beard. 


(Sings) : 


BREN. : 


When I took up with tinkers out of Cork, 

Long shanky men, and would have put my rope 
On a fine foxy woman, the same fool said to me 
‘Life should be like a razor on the strop.’ 

Do not sing! Do not sing! Get down upon 
your wishing bones and pray ! 


OWEN (sings) : 


And so he spoke through my long life as though 
By wearing hair and following holy ways 
Heaven would fall about me on the grass 
And a great glory fill my days. 

(Laughs again.) 


(Speaks) : 


He slipped that time and all but fell. 

O imagination is a hard taskmaster. 

O funny, funny! Do you hear him puff? 

He is up, now. He passes the well. He looks 

longingly at the water. He would like a drink; 

but he is in too much hurry to see his fish tum, 

like the Connemara man’s, into woman. | 

He comes ! 

(Still facing the door he backs to his corner) (Slewly.) 

Now! 
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(BRENDAN covers his face with his hands.) 


Ah! Ah! 


(MAOLRUANE, white-bearded, his hair matted on his forehead, enters. He 
is dressed in a dirty brown habit. A hayrope is straining from his hands over his right 
shoulder. He stands for a moment at the door breathing heavily : then releases the 
rope and moves a few paces with dragging feet forward to the right. A muffled drumtap 
accompanies each step. As he moves AINE becomes fully visible. Her hands, 
resting on her head, hold the rope. She is dressed in a fishscale netting of blue silver 
which falls from the waist down to be caught into a fishtail effect about her ankles. 
Dancing, the skirt is seen to be slit in front. Her breasts are bound with a similar 
stuff. A tight silver hood hides ears and hair and narrows into something suggesting 
a fishmouth or a snake’s mouth low on her forehead. 

She stands poised for some moments while MAOLRUANE, with his back to her, 
stoops as though making a fire. 


OwEN: O lovely load! 
(AINE’S body starts to stir in the wavelike motion of a snake. The rope falls 
from her hands.) 
Watch him hurry now to make his fire. 
Look! He mimics in all detail the story of 
the Connemara man. He would speak, he would speak. 
Maot.: My mind is filled with song. For three nights now, 
have my bones seemed to move as though to some 
plucked instrument. 
OwEN: Look, look, O look! 
He has made his fire. He blows it up. He delays 
to tum around, for suddenly he fears 
he will see no woman but a fish. 
BREN.: Maolruane! Maolruane! Do not turn around! 
You will see but the devil in woman’s form. You 
will be lost. 
OweEN: She stirs. She lifts up her arms! 
BrREN.: Do not tum, do not tum! 
OweEN: Her body sways and wavers. She is like 
the salmon under the white falls nosing 
the thunder and the spray ere body curls into 
flash and leap. 
BrEN.: Oh! Oh! 
Maot.: Am I in youth again ? 
(Stands up straight.) 


These sinews strain to dance, 
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OweEN: Her dancing quickens. It is as if a salmon 
wearied of the salt harsh hollows of the sea 
and drunken with the waters that carry down 
the country grew suddenly wild 
for the sleepy miles of the grass, the shadowy pools 
that drown the hazels, and the last bright fence 
that hides the hilly bed where sky and water 
marry in the wind. 

BREN.: O do not tum! 

Maot.: Is there a presence here ? 


(Maolruane turns. Music stops suddenly, AINE moves out towards him after 
a short silence. The Strings take up again very lightly.) 


Are you the music in 
my mind; the dancing in my feet ? 

(He holds out his arms to her tentatively and draws them back to his sides again 
as if afraid. She moves about him ina slow dance. Gradually, as if still struggling 
with himself, he is drawn into the dance and follows her about the platform in a stiff 
stylized manner.) 


BrEN.: He is lost! He cannot be saved ! 
(OWEN laughs.) 


BREN. : He cannot be saved ! 
OwEN: Fool fool! He but maps his own 
humanity ! 

(The music following the spirit of the dance grows louder and wilder until at 
the climax the strings and pipes are lost in the surf of the drums. Then AINE dances 
through the door with MAOLRUANE following. The dance dies down slowly to a 
quiver of strings. As OWEN and BRENDAN stand up with the carpet-strips, the 
music ceases. They walk slowly to the door and, spreading their carpets, sit down 
facing the audience. 


OWEN (singing without music) : 
Yet now that soul has all but wom my body 
I’d have land and a wife ; and blame him for my lack 
And could I hit a woman’s fancy, I 
Would bid that rogue go pack. 


(They sit for a few minutes in silence with their arms crossed. Then they rise 
and taking their carpets return to their corners where they sit facing each other.) 


OwEN: The night is ending, now; the dawn comes up. 
BREN.: The dawn breaks bitter and grey and cold. 
OWEN: It whitens, now; a lark goes up. 
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BREN.: The dawn is a foam in the air, now, balancing one lark 
OwEN: The dawn is bitter as a seawave breaking over stone. 
BrEN.: Maolruane wakes, as his wont is, with the breaking of 
dawn. 
_ , (Slow drumtaps. MAoLRUANE comes in. He walks about the platform as 
if in adaze. He rubs his hands in turn across his eyes. After making a round 
of the platform he stops in the middle, pauses and then drops on his knees.) 
BrEN.: Would he kneel to praise God ? Would he kneel ? 


(Music again, raucous, disturbing but low in volume.) 


Maolruane remembers his sin. 
(MAOLRUANE stumbles to his feet. He shuffles around the platform stylistic 
and stiff in time to the music.) 
BREN.: Maolruane is in despair. 
He would cover his face in the earth, now, to hide his 
face from God. 
He searches for cover like a fieldmouse when the sheaf 
is taken away. 
He would scratch a hole in the sod. 
(Singing) : 
O fool! Though you heaped the hills 
on your head ; and over that 
Piled the seven bitter seas 
He’d see every thought in your head 
And the animal light of your eyes 
Under that monstrous hat 
And your sin that hangs like a bat 
head down in a windless place. 
2 MALE VOICES: 
See every foolish weed of your thought 
Under that monstrous hat. 
BREN. : He stares out on the glimmering world and the brightening 
air ; 
All ’s peopled, now, with images of his own despair. 
The crowned ones with pale cold faces stare at him 
with solemn eyes ; 
the others with great red faces, black bodies, homs 
and tails 
dance to a burning music and shout as in nightmare 
‘Maolruane is damned, Maolruane is damned, 


Maolruane . 
D 
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Voices, MALE AND FEMALE, IN TURN: 


Damned. Damned. Damned. Damned. Damned. 
Damned. 


(The music, a rhythmic discordance, drowns all voices. MAOLRUANE crouches 
down between OWEN and the door and covers his face with his hands. Music stops 


suddenly.) 
BREN. : 


O can he not repent? O can he not repent ? 

Does the Dragon, cowled in his folds, the shapeless 
dark of the Dragon, 

Drag fold on heavy fold and, curled in his earth-old night, 

Crawl between this man and heaven and blot out the 
gates of gold ? 

O may he not repent ? Can he not repent and be saved ? 


(MAOLRUANE takes his hands suddenly from his eyes as if in hope. Then he 
laughs as if at the futility of it.) 


OWEN: 


BREN. : 


You are a fool! It is shown that he must 

suckle at the dugs of the earth, drawing on the thunderous 
marrow 

of her bright and terrible bone till his veins are the 
runways for all 

her darkness and negroid passion, till her storms and her 
strengths are his own, 

till his voice be the growl of a jungle, his slumber the 
deep sleep of hills, 

his coming and going a disturbance of wind that blows 
up the high stars like coals ; 

till their bodies are one, her heart in his heart, her eyes 
a cat-blaze in his lids 

following dumbly the moon of his mind like a catspawing 
tide round the dunes 

that slinks from dark shadow to shadow and suffuses 
each dune with a flick 

of a bright tail, the blaze of an eye, and tums at the 
last but to find 

its body exposed like a mirror to God, drowned in the 
moon of the mind. 

Maolruane! O he might be saved by repentance. 


OwEN: 


BREN. : 
OwEN: 


BREN. : 


OwEN: 
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What should he repent of? say I. What has he 
done but lear this— 

that he cannot come half-grown to God, but must fill 
his full stature ; 

that he cannot escape from the earth out of hate, but 
must carry her up in his love 

as part of his great body-frame-work ? What should 
he repent of ? I ask, 

except of his queasy stomach that would feed soft on 
shadows of heaven ? 

O let him repent ! 

Would you tether a man like a goat 

to a rope and a peg on your schoolman’s Olympus? Be 

silent, I say! Let him learn this lesson ; accustom his 
belly to strong meat ! 

It will take long, long; O it will take long; he must 
start so near the beginning. 

Can Maolruane not repent? O has despair 

emptied your house, Maolruane, and drawn down the 
blinds. 

Can the seed of God despair? Can the seed of God be 
destroyed ? 

Ono! Ono! It will live on its level like water that 
marries the air. 

Now, stare at this wonder before us! See how the seed 
in its wisdom 

will fall with this man to his level to start the long 
labour once more. 

He will delve among images now and find some dark 
image to bear him 

back to the human beginning to start the long labour 
once more. 

Watch now with care! Stare! Eye this with all of 
your eyes ! 

See how the seed in its wisdom will choose among man- 
made myths— 

his shapes of the one God—some man-made image of 
judgement 

that will weigh him down to his level to start the long 
labour once more. 
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Watch now! Stare! Eye him with all of your eyes! 

He is calling on a myth-shape of judgement, bringing it 
up to the eye 

out of himself. It will stand here before us; and 
seeming as solid as we are 

yet have no life but the life that he gives it, an image 
hollow as air. 


(At the door an angel stands. The effect is that of a youth dressed in gold, a 
pale gold. On his head a helmet winged of the same colour. He holds a lighted 
candle in his right hand.) 

Why 


do you cower? Why do you grow pale? 
(BRENDAN points a wavering hand at the door.) 


BrEN.: An angel! Bearing God’s judgement. Oh! 
OweEN: Himself! Fool fool! Does not the story run 
as 1 foresaw ? 
(A faint shrill flourish from the pipes as if from far off). 


IsT GIRL’s Voce: Maolruane! Maolruane ! 

2ND GIRL’s VoIcE: Maolruane! Maolruane ! 

THE Two GirRLts: Maolruane! Look up at me! 

Maot.: I cannot look up. I know that an angel stands there 
in judgement on me! Let him speak out now 
the terrible words of God ! 

IST GIRL: Maolruane! Look up! 

2ND GIRL: Maolruane! Regard this lighted candle 
I hold in my hand! 

IsT MALE VOICE: Maolruane! Look up at me! 

BotH MALE Voices: Look up at me! 

(MAOLRUANE turns around as if forced by hands and regards the angelic figure.) 


IsT GIRL: God bids my words. Maolruane throw 
wide the doors of your mind. He will enter there again 
if you repent of your great sin. 

OwEN: No! No! That is wrong! No! No! 

THE Two MaLe Voices: Throw wide your doors for the King! 
Repent. 

OwEN: No! No! That is wrong! 
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THE Two Girts: Because you were chaste and constant 
and served the lord your God so faithfully 
He awaits, now, plumed, in a car, wheeled 
as the sun’s car, bright among His cloudy horsemen, 
here at your gates. 

Two MALE Voices: Open! Open to the King ! 

Owen: I did not foresee that ! 


(MAOLRUANE laughs suddenly hysterically. Drums take up his laughter. 
Then silence.) 


MAoL.: Can God forgive my sin. 
(Laughs again. Drums take it up. Then silence.) 


IST GIRL: If you repent, Maolruane, 
before this candle that I hold burns out, 
The Lord, your God, will forgive you. 
(MAOLRUANE stands up and faces the angel.) 


MaoL.: I can look at you, now, for I know you are 
but the devil playing a trick on me. Satan, ah Satan, 
you had a subtler form last night. 
OwEN: Ah! That is better! 
1st MALE VoIce: Maolruane! 
God speaks through me. 
Maot.: Do not think to trick me again! Do not think 
to make me hope! I know the greatness of my sin. 
2ND GIRL: Light creeps down the candle. 
IST GIRL: You 
must hurry, hurry ! 
Ist MALE Voice: If you do not repent, you 
will die a terrible death at the moment when this candle 
flutters out. 
Maot.: If you were an angel of God 
would you not know that I am dead and damned 
for hours, now, for hours. And though my heart beats 
still 
it beats because I died so suddenly that it has not yet 
found out that I am dead and so it stirs and stirs 
like the vague legs of a finch saved from the hawk 
only to die upon its back with the white 
sky frozen in its eyes. 
Two MALE Voices: Repent! 
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MaAot.: No! 
IST GIRL: Ah! 
Ist MALE Voice: You will die of thirst ! 
Maot.: Would an angel of God say that ? How could I thirst 
with a well, a never failing well, so near to me 
that, had I a gander’s neck, I could stretch out my 
tongue to it. 
Two MALE Voices: You will die of thirst! 
Maot.: And a lake washing my feet ? 
Ist MALE VoIcE: There is time yet to repent. 
IST GIRL: O repent ! 
2ND GIRL: O repent ! 
2ND MALE VOICE: Repent! 
Mao.t.: I am damned. 
Ist MALE VoIcE: The candle is down to the footsole. 
IST GIRL :.O repent ! 
2ND GIRL: O repent! 
2ND MALE VOICE: Repent! 
Maot.: No! No! I will bum the butt-end of that candle 
as I have burned the whole. 

(The end of the candle falls from the angel’s hand to the thud of a drum. The 

angel goes out. Maol. sinks down again.) 


OwEN: I would boast, I would boast, did I not know 
How simple wisdom is. Knowing the myth 
You know the man. 
BREN.: The angel has gone. The angel has gone! 
All ’s over now. The angel has gone ! 
OwEN: Outside is the great white foaming dawn. 
A bird cries. 
BrEN.: Bird answers bird. All things seem gay. 
Full of sweet noises is the rising day. 
OweEN: I miss one noise. Where are the clinking steps 
of the wellwater climbing down the stones of its stream. 
BrEN.: Maolruane stirs. 
OweEN: I listen and do not hear well water falling. 
BREN. : Maolruane licks his lips as though he were 
suddenly thirsty. He lifts down his drinking cup. 
He is going to the well to drink. 


OWEN: 
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I listen and do not hear well water falling. 


(MAOLRUANE goes out the door hurriedly. BRENDAN stands and goes to the 


door.) 


BREN. : 


BREN. : 
OWEN: 
BREN. : 


OwEN : 


BREN. : 


OwEN : 


BREN. : 
OWEN : 


BREN. : 


OwWEN : 


BREN. : 


He stands. 
(MAOLRUANE’S cry is heard.) 
Oh ! 


What is that cry ? 
He cries that the well is dry. O look, look! 
He is rushing down to the lake. O! O! 


(OWEN hurries to the door.) 


I do not see the lake. 

The lake has gone ! 

The lake has dried up too! My God! My God! 

I did not foresee that. 

Maolruane falls on the lake’s edge! He is clutching 
his throat as though in an agony of thirst ! 

He crawls into the mud! He bruises it with his mouth ! 
Dust flies! The mud is drybaked as in Summer. 

O I cannot bear to look at him. O do not 

look at him ! 


(He returns to his corner and sits down head in hands.) 


He is kicking on his back, now, like a poisoned collie. 
O O it is ugly! 

(Comes back to his corner and sits head in hands.) 
You are shivering. 
Worms, blackbeetles, little snakes 
were coming out his mouth. 
Did you 
foresee that ? 

(Pause.) 


I did not know . 

another’s imagination could take us so by the hair. 
(A faint string music.) 

Listen! Do you hear well water falling ? 

Yes! Yes! It is stepping down its stones again. 
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OwEN : I did not know another’s imagination 
could take us so by the hair. 
(They rise and, taking the carpet-strips, come and sit on the edge—centre—of 
the platform.) 
BREN. (singing) : 
O I thought then my heart was biddable ; 
So I left the hosts of the riverside and the paled hill 
Denying the thighs. 
I thought it was biddable, yet now I am grown 
Old it. begets itself in bright generation 
And dazzles the mind’s eyes. 
And I stretch out sensual branches that sins 
So rich and strange may toss their quills 
On my leafy bone ; 
Singing ‘though God winters in me, there ’s youth enough 
in my vein 
For women to roost again there like cuckoos calling in 
the rain. 


CURTAIN. 


THINGS TO GUM 


By Dermot Murphy 


i. 


PATIENT eyes in ancestral photographs yellowed and 
O silvered by all the years since Tennyson was flattening 
the bustle of Vivian and Swinburne was beginning to 
repeat his effects! In public places where time and space have 
their maximum value for the earth’s surface such eyes can often 
be seen again, washed in the infra-red light of privacy, and their 
frail, anxious glance does not ratify the emulous unanimity of 
the city’s multiple heart, seems to seek the bride and bridegroom 
of a hymenous swarm where there is only the tumult of a pacified 
conflict of directions. No hymen; men and women are divided 
at street corners by public notices and clocks as by sex knives. 
Pairs forming disappear forthwith to marry or tell secrets. 
Though their bread was baked yesterday and their tickets 
are numbered consecutively with ours these passengers from 
the mirage are not our contemporaries. In the midst of all 
change, in a tranquil navel of the cyclone, or fulcrum of a secular 
equilibrium of social and political effort (which to know the 
secret of is the cause why the search for truth is normally forsaken 
by all middle-aged men except justices of the peace, who are 
in duty bound) they preserve an humble movement of rectilinear 
progression. Perhaps they are the consciousness of progress. 
This one is a Chaldean shepherd, although a shepherd who will 
read the market news from left to right ; that one is a Pheenician 
sailor, but a sailor who does not know that the Plough will only 
first plunge its sock into the arid waste of Sahara, because his 
pursuit of light is not towards the midday. They vanished from 
their rightful time ; and men not strictly creditors or fugitives 
vanish from ours, disobeying the collective hallucination of the 
city. Having come far they have a certain impetus recollected 
as dignity, a forward flight as if they were not content with the 
starting-place at which they stopped. Those who vanish from 
our time, their places are filled without a sigh, without a sign. 
Asking, Is that all ? they are not missed. Humanity has reserved 
its movement of avarice usual when a member of the community 
is about to escape in a swoon or a fit. A dark flash, they are 
gone, and oblivion brims the vacancy. They wander in the 
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henceforth, mistaken perhaps for Chinamen, because like Chinamen 
(who when their eyes have been raised by travel to the level 
of the uppermost human footprints nearly always commence 
laundries) they have no curiosity about the origin of things.— 
And the Jews : when the high priest Helkiah came and said that 
he’d found the unpublished manuscript of Deuteronomy in the 
Temple, it never occurred to King Josiah to inquire where it 
had been, and how it had got there. So mirific engines for shooting 
past coaches to Mars surprise (wll surprise) those forward spirits 
much less than the persistence of original sin. They have 
forgotten. 

There is no recipe for instantaneous travel both ways that 
is not purely literary, adulterated and methodical. First plan 
your subject, then project it; and the longest traveller of all, 
till there is a longer still, is my friend Dr.Gomme. He has reached 
Million A.D. at non-stop, and returned. A difficulty occurs at 
once. Million is a very unlikely date, and one to be questioned 
on the very grounds that a prudent speculator would allege, 
being offered ticket million in a lottery. But, in the interests 
of probability it is merely a geological date. Suppose Gomme’s 
athletic, bearded, top-hatted outline 35 centimetres in length. 
He is made of fragments of letterpress cut with a razor from 
varied publications. Some were famous, some ephemeral, some 
delitescent. But his soul is modern and positive ; they were not 
books of specific magic that he was quarried from. But any 
one who has such to spare could try: Baptista Porta’s little 
square note-book of natural mechanics, the Opusculum Raimun- 
dinum or Ars Brevis of Lully, Philo the Alexandrian, Pico della 
Mirandola, Reuchlin, George of Venice, Francis Patrick, Paracelsus, 
they might serve at greater expense to make a more convinced 
tourist than Gomme, one more at home among the starry videnda 
of the future Baedeker, conqueror of cities. Dr. Gomme is made 
of cheaper stuff, though much of him is immortal: his rump 
and right leg at the back are made of bits of Virgil and the Antho- 
logy, and a piece of Euripides. A sentence of the Heroic Facts 
and Dicts of the Good Pantagruel compose the pause between 
his waistcoat and trousers, and these are constructed partly of a 
hardware catalogue with engravings of a pistol, a steel cigar- 
case and a silver pencil, and partly of a sentiment from The 
Mysterious Universe. His top-hat is an affidavit read to the 
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American Society for Psychical Research. Homer, Dryden and 
other pre-war writers contributed. There is a quill at his ear. 
He is much that has been many men, and something much more 
of a goose. 

The older earth (older—see Tully’s comments on certain 
opinions of Democritus) now so hard to find through the dreadful 
translations of stellar matter, was at last hardly to be known, 
so much was it carved and pared and improved by the organised 
life in it, and altered by old age. The sun was not so bright 
as he had been in the day when his glowing self-absorption of a 
consumptive was already a matter of reproach and dismay. The 
moon revolved in a longer ellipse of diminished area, and was 
new again every nineteen days, and at perigee the dangerous 
maiden sister of the matron earth would be only 200 thousand 
kilometres from Greenwich if there was a Greenwich. But there 
was none. A market garden spread its patches where London 
had been. The continents were slid westward on their foundations, 
and the globe, as if once engraved in stretched rubber, had a 
relapsed and featureless face. Paris was rebuilt in the middle 
of a green Sahara; New York and the plains eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains had disappeared under low-water. But the 
Californian slope had pushed itself 1,000 miles into a Pacific 
crowded with low islands. Japan was a few rocks on which rude 
fishers might stand an hour while they mauled their nets; the 
Stars-and-Stripes, 250 stars and 13 stripes, flew here and there 
in Siberia, China, Antarctica, &c. 

The rural parts of the world were unbearably lonely and 
close, for there were no animals whatever, and much vegetation. 
Looking toward the west across a solemn plain that rolled under 
a deep blue sky Gomme saw on the horizon what in olden time 
he would have taken for a shelf of cloud dreaming there its watery 
presages of dark night and rainy morrow. Butit’s no such thing, 
he said. It’s a city, built as it would seem all in a block for 
saving space and energy. He set out at once to walk there, 
and though the day was longer than it used to be, night came 
and he was still not there, and the great town reappeared slowly 
as a moon half-risen from the sea. Day was not yet dawned 
when he entered the gates. And when he awoke he had been 
lying somewhere in the air. 

He was looking at what there was to see for many hours 
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before he could rub his brow with his fingers and tell himself 
that he was looking at something. Why is it, he asked himself, 
that I look and look and yet feel as if nothing was there? My 
senses are not attuned to those presences. It is as if I wasa 
walking man at dawn parting from a dream which persists in 
resuming its hollow face in the convexities of female garments 
equally surprised by the new day. There often are unfamiliar 
things which grow out into what they have long remained before 
the very wondering eyes of him that made them. Only one 
more word issued from his communion with language : Heaven ; 
and he alleged its function on three grounds. There was intense 
music, all things were bright and distant as when seen in a silver 
globe, and living forms that were men clad in bright garments 
hovered in the air. For a fourth, the vision stayed when he 
closed his eyes, as, he said, after a great picture seen, the eye 
that can untie the wrappages of pedantry which invest the 
celebrated names of pure artists can discern the unmoved pomp 
of art itself filling the frame, coming forth at the time of most 
abundant flowers in adopted fashion, growing indeed as gold 
and silver might prevail on the vacancy of an invisible electrolyte 
to become a forest for losing the self in. 

But there was a weariness in his body which he had never 
known before, and a pain in his mind as if there was a humour 
turned by retention into gall. So he stood up and walked, a 
sick man. 

The place where he moved was a vast indoors made of sky. 
The place was a built place, but yet he looked in vain for a style 
of building. Architecture, he said, once slavish everywhere to 
dead material, now all around accused nothing, which was to 
practise the conjectural truth or justice of an unlimited sovereign 
proud of his clemency. When he raised his eyes to the ceiling 
it was a vault of great ease and no motion where motion would 
have been a lapse and a betrayal of the commonest use, being, 
to the grove or academic type of roofage. It rather affirmed, 
he said, the absolution by matter of form in pure structure, or 
actually a reversion of the reality of material extension which 
might well have been formally necessary only in retrospective 
analysis for the purpose of final theory of electromagnetic pheno- 
mena. These, however, were not country matters but German, 
and so tone, he thought, was the easier topic. The tone of the 
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circumstance was celestial, in respect of there being a celestial 
tone, he said with his mouth wide open. The colour was the 
colour of mountain moonlight on different surfaces, always wet. 
The ceiling, which was always there as one which has something 
to show from everything, and bode in this way the absence of 
anything that he knew how to see required, if not how to use— 
for example, the conic sections are comprehended together with 
the thermodynamic curves in an action or residual factor of con- 
tinuity in the same way as certain logical expectations of a child 
which take the form of fears, such as, for example, a presumed 
early exhaustion of the sparks produced by a friction machine 
that will really work unchanged so long as there is elbow-grease, 
are lost and forgotten in the later understanding of something 
wholly different—contradicted its literal vacuity by a device of 
stars, blue, white and green, which compelled him to say: I 
know it. It is harmonious and poetic. Evidently, he went on, 
it is a disassemblage that is eternal, as a printer disassembles 
characters to perpetuate a song which people learn without any 
intention to sing it themselves. This is the first bit that I under- 
stand : a reproduction of the inconstant sky— 
procés-verbal du coucher des antiques soleils 


The fixed stars, as I saw with my own eyes of late, with 
their charmed names can’t keep in their places. The Belt of 
Orion so long fashionable is now more like a halo when the wearer 
stoops. O Heéraclite, tes larmes ont cofité cher 4 l’humanité ; 
thou hadst a fixed idea that nothing was fixed; and no power 
to get away from the persuasion that everything gets away. 

He gazed around him quickly to realise a contemporary 
situation in the period, saying : there was a process called a circle 
once. He looked on the ground. The floor was a polished 
expanse of stone or metal, blank. Descent must end somewhere ; 
there was no lower than down, and all this forgetting must have 
begun before he was bom, especially of processes of living-over ; 
and the only thing which recalled the incertitude of search was 
the curve of his wrist and thumb. In this place there was neither 
effervescence nor crystallisation ; the apparent had been rejected 
as the mathematicians foresaw ; the unlimited and near to violent 
exercise of irrelevant support among the xyloidic and sylvan 
vestiges of the old monument—heavens the very word was like a 
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tumbling !—was as clear forgotten as the escapades and errors 
of card-building infants. Having thought and said much of 
this he lay down and slept. ra 

Slowly he resumed his observations with the music in full 
choir. It was indistinguishable music which he heard, with 
sentences recurring upon themselves as digits recur in the decimal 
reduction of #7, with equal deviations from novelty and obviations 
of the banal, and even also with the same transcendental reversi- 
bility of infinitesimal influences; but modalities of the same 
tone, he said. Listening, he mused, if I am really listening, 
again resembles the trying to arrest the tendency which things 
have in a dream to happen all over again in a half or quarter 
sense. Once he remembered to think that he had expected the. 
further evolution of a hybrid from Liszt’s Military Foxtrot and 
the adagio of Mozart’s B-mol symphony, a piece of slang, the 
crisis of a congestion. Lying back on the stone floor he looked 
upward into the clear seclusion of the ceiling. The creatures 
hovered in groups as if they were trout in a deep stream of lime- 
stone. bed and cold greenish water. It was so many confraternal 
chats, and the music was their conversation. What ichor flowed 
in their veins ? he asked. What instruments do they contribute 
to the canorous debate which descends to me here below with a 
strain as long as the superfluous calm of all my midsummer 
evenings ? It flows hither to spread a sheeted lake of contem- 
plation framed with ancient timber and swarth drifts of foliage. 
Here my star that so little ascended has stood still against the 
impatient beckoning of the spheres; he shakes his golden sign- 
manual on the temperate waters until she warps them with her 
blunt brow, the swan, gentler than graceful, longing. She and 
I, sole seers of the prevalence of change, shall be unchanging on 
the morrow of this eve ; for the darkness is promised of the eighth 
day, and under the sterile blush of the last coal the few poor 
mortal things that were the all shall be accounted for, even to 
the last bill of fermentation, the last entry of oxydation. Remains 
but a solemn repentant act of Q.E.D. 

He lay there while the remaining days came and went, 
alternate tone periods, he said, of moonlight and morning sunlight. 
But he descried no testimony of any intelligent behaviour among 
the celestial creatures. Their groups were ever changing, dispers- 
ing, reassembling. Why, he asked, is this cycle becoming 
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monotonous and gloomy at intervals? He lay on something 
hard and normally painful, a stimulus trying to make itself known 
for too long. It was the presence of a six-chambered revolver 
in the lumbar pocket of his trousers. He took it forth and looked 
critically at the conduct of its outlines, very ugly and perplexed. 
So was his face seen in the polish of his cigar-case, with a fortifica- 
tion of swollen nose. And there was his pocket diary, index of 
a concealed year: 1927. He felt about his ear for his quill. He 
tried to speak, but he had no language in him. His faculty of 
convinced thought was in abeyance. Then he need admire no 
more ; but he would go for a walk and explore something in the 
city. 

The city was, as it were, the top floor of the great mansion. 
He could not think at all that the stairs, which here and there 
descended as broad Alpine glaciers to the inferior elsewheres, 
might conduct him to more importance than the giant doors. 
They were great doors yielding to great doors according to the 
images of a mirror if they revert to themselves in receding images 
of its neighbour. They stood like mythical personages in Saga, 
admitting one another, interpreting one another, but vanishing 
in the vastness of their own regard when he approached to solicit 
the actualities of the region. For they were doors not in respect 
of being open, but of being where doors were expected to be 
by one who like him was used to doors. They were 30 yards 
wide, and twice as high. 

The beings swam everywhere. They lingered in pairs under 
the remote sincerities of the ceilings, moved in fours and fives 
from space to space, turned from their limited order and swept 
flockmeal in the midmost airs. Sometimes a greater crowd 
descended about a door and stayed suspended in a mass, whereon 
the individual beings proceeded through in a slender train with 
nice distance and measure, and all in a way which put him in 
mind of blood-corpuscles in their flight through a stricture in a 
vein. Soit wasthat he saw them near. They slid on an invisible 
horizon one after one around his corner, head foremost, rotating 
with the change of direction as porpoises do in their capers. So, 
Gomme said to himself, they are not so lovely after all ; for they 
defrauded the eye, as some kinds of swift deer stumble where 
they halt. For heads they had small heads with ungrateful 
features. Arms they had of the same thickness as their legs, 
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ending in poor diminished hands and feet. They might be seven 
foot long, and they were very slender. The garment they wore 
was uniformly a chiton of bright colour with longitudinal pleats 
and folds containing no shadow of a suavity and superabundance 
first imagined by Lord Leighton. They were never done with 
their songs; one left off only to pay his bit of inattention to 
another, as they did in grand opera. 

Even so, they seem to pay no attention to me at all, Gomme 
thought. And even if they could understand dead languages, 
I doubt if they could reply. What’s more, I’ve forgotten how 
to speak myself. Not long later than this thought of his he 
ceased to be inquisitive. For he found an illusion of clarity 
which affected his mind as a heated cloak would drowse his body. 
Plainly it was as if the alien world, having ceased from its habitual 
jealousy of his position in the midst, became also aware that 
he understood. For him poverty of change had become wealth 
of the unchanging. He was the one who, like a personally dis- 
abused moralist, at some time struck the simple withinness of 
things, and need never strike again. The weary sledge of trial 
would lie henceforth unstirred where it fell; the last word was 
split by the unwearied edge of silence into the meaningless syllables 
of the unmade, and the void was peopled with myriads of what ? 
There were no perplexities, no lack of events, though their march 
or their station was not set to the music. Space and time were 
confounded and operative. No chamber of space could exist 
but was infinitely involved in causal section and analysis; and 
for the rest, tribes of species could start ex-absurdo, out of the 
slender resources of the crush hat. So him rich without possession, 
wise without thought, potent with meditated energy prolonged 
backward in nerves though all history completed by anthropology, 
astronomy, imagination, over a select cortege of sexual ambitions, 
protozoan incests, oxy-hydro-carbon lusts, solar tides of desire, 
nebular appetites. So he could dwell with nothing and be every- 
thing. Thereafter he saw nothing, but walked in an infinite 
trance. 

At some time also he walked downstairs and began to see 
what was there. The lower regions of the city were contracted, 
but still vast. The inhabitants were plumper. They stepped 
sometimes on the ground, and yet with only one foot after the 
way of bivalve molluscs when they migrate in little turbulent 
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clouds of sand from one bed to another. Their voices here were 
pitched higher, and in the air they moved more heavily. They 
had no noses, but only nostrils or breathing holes, for sometimes 
he saw their faces very near. Their mouths would scarce admit 
a thermometer, and they had hands which were monstrous small 
and moveable. But alas! he thought they would never return 
the steady intelligent glance of inspection with which he greeted 
them. And never did they, but only went their way. 

After many hours of speculation he took a piece of chalk 
out of his pocket and traced on the ground the memorial opening 
lines of the classical epos : Tell me about him O Muse the off-turning- 
up cove and Arms and the man I sing and the figure of Euclid’s 
47th proposition. This done, he sat beside the design with the 
forward humility of a pavement artist ; but the passers-by took 
not the smallest bit of notice. Very well, he said after a couple 
of hours ; I'll try you again. So he wrote forth the formal equation 
of the second degree, and disclosed its solution : Ex equals minus 
half-ay plus or minus square root of half-ay squared minus bee. 
Not any notice was given to this matter also. So he took hold 
of a foot of one of the beings and made to drag him down. But 
it was enough that he took hold. The inflammable ulnar nerve 
from thumb to elbow became a harp-string plucked, and an angry 
man, afterwards he, shot up a fat curse that surprised nobody. 
So he rose to his feet and went further on his way, terribly mused 
by all this insensibility. He went enervate and fearless through 
the self-defensive corps-de-ballet, and they continued to leap 
like flames about him, go up and down like gods on ropes. Damn 
them, he said ; they’re the middle class. Let me go down to the 
kitchens. Perhaps I’ll dine on a bit of mutton yet, or come 
honestly by a drink. 


(To be concluded). 


THE COMEDY OF MASKS 


By Frederick Carter 


the ragshop. He was restless. Strolling through the sordid 

store-rooms of the shop, here and there, abstractedly 
seeking he knew not what, he would run his fiddle-bow over the 
strings, casually playing a snatch of some tune, and then ramble 
on again. He was bored sick, and tired of even playing his 
fiddle to pass the long, slow hours. Soon enough he’d be off 
and away. But he wanted to be sure who’d hold power at the 
end of the desperate political struggle that was going on. 

The world was full of rumours and threats of violent change. 
Like all the other poor travellers there in waiting, he knew that 
none of their kind could live on the road so long as it also bore 
the feet of armed terror running up and down the land. For 
that shut and barred and bolted all doors. Violent and weaponed 
men carrying fear along the highways, meant desperate times 
for the itinerant, whether pedlar or player, hawking either tricks 
or gew-gaws from town to town. 

There was the wild gust of change in the air: and black 
alarm in the hearts of decrepit old governors. A shouting world 
of young men were drunken with the new romantic dream and 
at hand-grips with the politicians in every country. They had 
been content awhile with words. It had needed time for the 
growing of hate to reach the pitch of swinging sword and pulling 
trigger. Arguing and shouting and pummeling in theatres about 
the play or in saloons and coffee-houses about a speech or a poem 
were done with now. They declared that the new liberty lay 
just beyond the shots and smoke and struggle at a barricade. 

Change, adventure, glory: it seemed as if these names blew 
like a wind across the world. They meant something, though 
nobody quite knew what. And they did something equally 
vague. So Rowley wondered what he was to do about it as 
he sat in that strange old house and scraped on his fiddle and 
on his thoughts. He had been lucky enough in his young life 
to be able to go his own way about things that interested him. 
But he was already aware of the intolerance at wait in the world 
for such tricks in youth. Authority was against it and men in 
aoe were moving everywhere and spies, too, were creeping 
about. 


|b Eee CAREW wandered about the old house behind 
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He knew that he had found a good refuge. For though he 
was no active politician, his gipsy way of life made him prefer 
to be out of sight of policemen, beadles, soldiers and all such 
disturbers of the peace of mind in wanderers. Yet hiding here 
made him restless. It was too idle a life in that decayed old 
mansion. He was weary by now of exploring the place, secret 
and strange as it was in its obscure corner, hidden by the up- 
growth of utilitarian buildings all about its once wide gardens 
and approaches. 

_ Workshops and warehouses hid it now, poor and old and 
grimy but yet, seen from the tiny courtyard still left behind, it was 
nobly dignified. Its front was.obscured by the ragshop through 
which was its only entrance, except in the rear, through 
devious alleys, was a back door to be found by the knowing only 
among a medley of other gates, warehouse entries and barred 
windows. And old Lazarus preferred it to stay little known 
and so the more useful for surreptitious exits and entrances. 

There was, too, an advantage in keeping the comings and 
goings of their heterogeneous company of lodgers under observa- 
tion at a single exit. But his was not the eye or the tongue that 
occupied itself with the necessary observations. Mutter Rachel 
looked to all that. Still, in general, though the residents and 
frequenters of the place lived by their wits and natural faculties, 
they were reasonably honest. They had been sifted and sorted 
under her implacable regard ere many hours had been passed in 
her house. Then they found themselves welcome or made them- 
selves scarce. Her tongue was trained to draw a moral in a few 
short epithets if necessary. So her judgments were commonly 
admitted, in argument she was undoubted mistress in her own 
domain. 

Fiddle in hand, Rowley rambled about the place, twiddling 
and squeaking like a singing mouse, as the old woman called it. 
Then he sat down awhile to watch her at work. She stitched 
and snipped and smoothed, using scissor and needle and iron, 
with a small bright-eyed girl to help, refurbishing her stock. 
Not too busily, however, to keep the young man interested in 
her shrewd sayings in chit-chat about the town’s affairs, its 
people, their business, the tricky and the straightforward, a 
comical mixture of notable tales and scurrilous anecdote. Besides 
there were the oddest and most fantastic stories about the clothes 
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she bought and their wearers. It was all rich with her own 
peculiar vision and philosophy of life and it glowed warm with 
her broad humour. Then her talk died down as the light failed 
and she went off to see about the evening meal. 

And Rowley sat on there alone in the dusk, pondering 
vaguely. To his half-abstracted thought the place seemed to 
grow more and more possessed by the clothes that filled it, 
hanging deep in every corner. They seemed already to be more 
than mere ephemeral wrappings, stitched and cut-out pieces of 
cloth, assembled as coverings for human bodies. They were shapes, 
each of individual character, waiting now—so it seemed in his 
musings—waiting. For what! he wondered: for what? he 
questioned. They were not alive. But yet you could not say 
that they were dead. It seemed to his fancy that they lived in a 
sort of suspense—half animate. All that was the outcome of 
Mutter Rachel’s gossip, tale-telling about dresses: but there was 
a kind of truth in it he believed—imagination—half-embodied. 

Ha! That was it! Suddenly it declared itself to him. 
There! That spangled costume with the vizard. The mask— 
that explained it all. All were just like that. They hid and 
revealed: They waited and longed, longing, longing, for a life, 
longing for someone to enter in and take possession : for a body 
within to fill them and give them a real quality, voice and breath. 
Each of them already possessed that strange and subtle thing, 
character; surely there was that in them all, a potency still 
inactive—some potential? Was that it, he asked himself. 
Something existed in them of thought, he was sure, personal 
nee It was a tradition in living, maybe, made them like 
that. 

His fiddle crooned and whined and whispered back to him to 
call him away from these fancies. It urged him to music and to 
forgetting such wild dreamer’s notions. He aroused himself to 
wonder why he’d not gone across to the wine-cellars: but, of course, 
they were rowdy now with brawling officers and their panderers. 
Well! he’d preferred to think and brood, here amongst the old 
clothes. It was dead-alive here, still, it was the same everywhere 
just now—everywhere, only more so. Dead or alive: Alive— 
Dead, that was the way. And short shrift for unknown wanderers. 

None the less, there was life yet and the dance in his fingers 
and the fiddle strings. There was a tune whose refrain had 
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been haunting his thought. It was a lively, happy go lucky tune 
that he had picked up in the Carpathians. He tried it and tried, 
a turn of the wrist and gripping, teasing fingers on bow and fiddle- 
neck and it was there, the lilt, the swing, the simple physical 
ecstasy, flowing, flowing, flowing forth. It raced and cried from 
the strings. But it was not now so happy-go-lucky and simple 
as he had thought of it at first. Something had got into its lilting 
rapture. There was a strange cry beneath its roystering jollity. 

He wondered how he’d missed that accent before. It had 
been there, perhaps, and he’d not remarked it. That was puzzling. 
However, there it was now, singing from the running bow, the 
resounding fiddlebelly, thrilling from the screaming strings. 
There was a storm in it now, the cry of youth, the aching call for 
anew day. That gave it the underlying ache, the sting of its call 
for a new, a virgin, an unspotted fresh world: a cry, desperate 
and haunted. 

Absorbed in his thought and the joy of the melody with its 
delight in a swift and intricate motion, he broke off, becoming 
suddenly aware of the presence of old Lazarus. He had come 
in soft-footed, unobserved, and was standing there with his Rachel 
at his side. Both were absorbed in the tune, that told the ear of 
a world’s passion in the far off, dreaming fury of a gipsy dance. 
The old Jew’s beard moved slightly to the nodding of his head. 
When Rowley stopped he bowed, stooping a little round- 
shoulderedly to do so. Rachel smiled over his bent head, quiz- 
zically and brighteyed. 

So he came to himself before them, out of his day-dream, 
a little confused and diffident. ‘‘I was playing a dance to 
distract my thoughts,” he said as if to anticipate comment. “I 
have been haunted—this place is full of fancies. These old 
clothes all around set me to imagining odd things. I amused 
myself to think them all alive but waiting—waiting. Waiting, 
eh! I’m stupid for lack of the blowing air in the hills, the sun- 
shine and the rain. I’ll only be happy when we're back on the 
roads.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” replied old Lazarus lifting his hand in a dignified 
gesture, strange in one of his common furtive, cringing, manner : 
“You young people take strange fancies into your heads. And 
this place filled with old clothes, disturbs your minds ; that too 
I know, already. A little while ago a young man came to see 
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me, on his way to Paris: an elegant young man. Some friends 
of ours had told him to call here because, perhaps, I could tell 
him some things which he needed to know. 

He was a fine young man, a beautiful young man, one of our 
people. But he talked and he talked—because he was unhappy. 
I had to hear him out for I saw that he had the seal of wisdom 
on his forehead. I knew, too, that he would abjure his own 
people, yet never cease to be himself, as he was born. And I 
sorrowed to see that he would struggle so long with the dark 
angel Azrael. 

He talked to me out of his vision, telling an old tale anew. 
And this was what he told me, standing in my shop, leaning on 
his ebony stick, his nostril curled at the breath of all this worn 
frippery. His attitude was as studied and elegant and careless 
seeming as his dress. He was a young merchant or a banker, 
but he was leaving all that to become a poet and write beautiful 
things in France, to write satirical tales, to write passionate songs 
to awaken the youth of Germany, the country he loved—and left. 

Said he, “I have a queer feeling, friend Lazarus, in this 
place. Perhaps it comes from your visions and your dreams 
of that wisdom of Jewry which you worshipfully adore. Maybe, 
in part, from the aroma of antiquity in our surroundings. Yet 
I feel it come upon me that we humans are, perhaps, less real 
than those clothes which hang about your walls.” 

“Now I would ask you, Rowley,” Lazarus mterrupted his 
narrative to put his question, ‘‘is that a thought of the same 
dangerous kind as your thoughts ? ”’ 

“It is a thought in itself already more than all mine were— 
and how much : but what else did he say ? ” 

“Perhaps what he said was a challenge to creation, but 
as it has been once said so it must be spoken again and again, as I 
believe. For it is a lesson to be considered. He said to me, 
‘ Listen now! Think! Does not more care and thought and 
trouble go to their confection than to ours. We are put away 
with a sigh and averted faces, but not so with these shadowy 
shapes. See now, there, that comedian’s coat—the spangled 
coat and black mask. They, in themselves, represent all that 
this multitude of garments signifies; they disguise and declare 
us. For in that way they are our shadows, the shadow of that 
light which is within us. 
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“«Yes, indeed, they are woven out of the shadowof our thought 
—the stuff of our dreams. We area people of dream, we humans, 
seeing ourselves but darkly in the cloudy glass of vision. Shadow 
and cloak, mask and scarf and shawl, we hide ourselves beneath 
them: garments, robes, headgear, insignia, dignities and all, 
they are the stuff of our dreams. We wrap ourselves in these 
cobweb shadows, strut in them, exalt ourselves upon them, 
the nobler and the better in our purblind eyes. 

“For I must tell you, Herr Lazarus,’ said he, ‘ the queer 
story that came into my noddle when I looked around first. It 
is an old tale, that when the finger of God was upon the page of 
Moses de Leon, and that Book of Splendour of the Kabbalists 
was being written thus in Spain, a secret school of Dark Wisdom 
came into being at Toledo. It seems, then, that when the wisdom 
of the light, in a glory of perfect illumination from above declares 
itself, there must come forth also, that from beneath, which 
springs up out of the darkness. Since, no doubt, till that final 
end of all things, the shadow must ever come and go with the 
light. 
“«*So it came about, that a young man, even as it might be, 
myself travelling in search of knowledge came to that city of the 
masters, Toledo. Enchanted by the passion of learning and not 
content with all that he had been taught in the great universities 
on his way, he entered as student in the black school, to gain 
forbidden knowledge of the underworld and the life in the dark 
fire. 

“‘« The school itself was in the passages and halls of the caves 
beneath that city which lifts itself so arrogantly above the tawny 
river and its steep cliffs. This secret place under the rock had 
clashing iron gates which were always closed except on the single 
day in the year appointed for the devil’s dam to issue forth and 
pay her visits on the earth. The place was kept by a mighty 
and decayed demon named Pluto, together with that famous 
wife of his, Proserpine. 

‘““« Once they two had, it is said, all riches and knowledge at 
their command. But look now, how sad to find their glory thus 
outwom: That they should be so fallen in their estate, to be poor 
and meagrely appointed and carrying on a sort of college in 
wizardry. To think that the goddess, whose embrace, on a time, 
was the culmination of the initiate’s ultimate ecstasy, whose 
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kiss was the end to outward shows and the final esoteric revelation, 
was now this. She, in herself the consummation of the mystery 
even beyond her shadowy-eyed, veiled lord, had now come to 
be hardly more than an old haggish, witch tending the cauldron 
whilst her master, Aidoneus, taught spells and cunning words 
to suckling warlocks. Yet we must believe, or at any rate hope, 
that some vestige of their antique dignity hung about them still. 

‘““«The applicant for admission to the school was required 
to submit his declaration signed with his own blood. Once 
entered, he could leave only in the company of the Queen of 
Shadows; just as, in the beginning, he had to follow her in on 
the appointed day of her descent. And it was recognized by 
old custom, that the last person to issue should be the devil’s 
perquisite. The great, iron door banged on him and he was 
snatched away from the tail of the Dark Lady’s company by the 
demon’s itching claws. 

‘““« This particular student I tell you of, was at first greatly 
troubled when he discovered that he was to be the sole and only 
graduate issuing in her train when the time came for him to leave. 
However, being a very spry sort of lad, preparing himself, he 
leaped out with such speed, as the door clashed, that only his 
heel was pinched by the clanging mass of the closing door behind 
the Queen Proserpine. But he had suffered the loss of his shadow. 
Its virtue had been cut off at the gate of Hades. 

“¢«That is not to say that he walked about, absurdly, without 
the appearance of one. Ohno! It was to all appearance there 
at his heels, but seemingly only : for the true essence and nature 
of it was actually in the Devil’s possession. This it appears was 
a frequent trick of the Old Gentleman and his Spouse. 

‘““« So the student went all his ways haunted by a false shadow 
which he made for himself. The real one was back in the library 
of the Black School doing the devil’s dirty work, a kind of rag in 
hell. For there is, down there, a great row of cupboards filled 
with shadows of all shapes and sizes and nationalities, all ticketed 
and labelled so that he can at any time issue forth into our upper 
world to do his evil will guised in the shadow of some eminent 
man of learning. This, I am assured, is less unusual than one 
might imagine. 

“Naturally, as you know, the sun’s light shrinks and shrivels 
this Lord of Shadows. It is only in the light of the fire at night 
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that he is really happy, and dances for joy, skipping and jumping 
in and out of the dark——’ 

“And on a sudden he paused and then cried out dreadfully 
to me, that fine young man, shivering in his beautiful clothes. 
And he said, ‘Alas! Iam that man. Eh, yes! Indeed I am 
—indeed, indeed! Ah truly! I and all our people are like that 
student. We worship the god above. Then afterwards we go 
to the finishing school of the dark god, the money master, Pluto. 
He haunts our shadows, each and all. We have been stripped 
of our own true ones. Dispossessed so, we are covetous. We 
buy old cast-off things, worn clothes, ragged shadows that we, 
chaffering, can give some value to and turn to money.’ 

“‘He had finished; and with a noble salute he went away. 
Yet what a dandy he was to talk like that: a fine and handsome 
young man, too. I have well remembered him and his fine way 
of telling that story, though I have forgotten his name.” 

“Ach!” cried Mutter Rachel, ‘“‘ Listen to his stuff and non- 
sense about a dandy who saw the devil in a shadow. And talked 
about clothes made of shadows. Good wearing material indeed, 
cobweb clothes. Ha, ha! But those clothes hanging there 
are real enough, no worn out shadows those. Solid and good, 
they’d have life enough in them if you gave them but hands and 
feet and faces.’’ 

“True! True! The rest of Life is but hands and feet and 
faces—and a little love and laughing,” cried Rowley, ‘“‘ Bravo! 
Mutter Rachel.” 


MUSIC AND THE NATION 


By Frederick May 


NYONE who reflects on the present state of music in Ireland 
A is bound to be filled with the most profound depression. 
We might have hoped that the quickening of life which 
began in the eighties of last century with the inception of the 
literary revival, and which later imparted fierce energy to our 
polities, would have roused our musical consciousness to some 
slight activity ; that the wave which bore forward a great literary 
and political movement would not have left music quite un- 
touched. But the wave has broken and receded, leaving us as 
we were before, in a state of almost complete stagnation. Since 
the establishment of self-government we have been suffering 
from a kind of spiritual exhaustion ; the ugly sisters of politics 
and materialism have claimed our souls, and the arts, like 
Cinderella, have gone unregarded. They have been thought of 
as, at the best, a barely tolerable luxury, and there has been no 
vital connection between them and the life of the nation as a whole. 
This division between art and life is, unfortunately, a general 
characteristic of post-war Europe, and music, in common with 
the other arts, has been a severe sufferer. Even in a country 
like Austria, which has made such a rich contribution to our 
musical heritage, we can see the same conditions prevailing. 

The people there are worn out by suffering and strife, and 
they prefer to dream themselves back into the glory of their 
past than to honour their own fellow-countrymen who are wrestling 
with contemporary problems of life and art. 

The only type of living composer who is honoured by the 
people is a man like Franz Lehar, who takes the easy path travelled 
by Johann Strauss and countless other light Viennese composers 
of last century ; those who, like Alban Berg*, attempt to open 
up new territory are met by blank indifference or open hostility. 
A tradition can be the mainspring of great art, but when it is 
overweighted it becomes a deadly foe of fresh effort, and perhaps 
we may count ourselves lucky that we have ours still to make. 

Post-war lassitude and an over-powerful tradition are two 
forces which have struck heavy blows at music in other countries 
than Austria: another enemy, possibly even more insidious, is 
the growth of the totalitarian state. Totalitarian states require 


*The above was written before Berg’s death. 
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robots, not individuals, to do their work efficiently, and it is not 
surprising that in this mass war of stupidity versus intellect, 
artists have been singled out for specially virulent and relentless 
attack. Art, instead of being made the comerstone of the state, 
has frequently been flung upon the scrap-heap. 

This cleavage between art and life is disastrous for both, 
since each has an overmastering need of the other, if either is 
fully to realise its possibilities. An artist is not a self-sufficient 
being ; he is at his best when he knows himself to be a vital part 
of the life around him, when there is a mould into which his 
work can be poured. If society, for one reason or another, has 
no use for him, he takes refuge in a constricted individualism, 
and tries to shut out the bleak present by dreams of the future, 
and the promised land where he is never to dwell. His work 
becomes tenuous and perverse, and ceases to have any organic 
connection with the world of reality and experience: there is a 
multiplication of private languages, but no vehicle of communica- 
tion. Instead of writing from richness of life, there is an unhealthy 
preoccupation with technical problems, a sure sign of decadence, 
and such a confusion of means with ends can only take place 
when no noble end is in sight. 

Quite obviously, when everyone speaks his own language, 
there can be no focal point for criticism, and the stage is set for 
every kind of specious charlatanism. 

Compare this hectic confusion with the state of affairs in 
the eighteenth century. Then the artist may have had his ups 
and downs, but he unconsciously realised himself to be an integral 
part of an essentially friendly world. A self contained city, 
such as Leipsig or a small dukedom such as Weimar called forth 
the best in a Bach or a Goethe. 

They were working for men who cared deeply for the finer 
things of life, and they gave them beauty in rich abundance. 
So many things were settled then that there was little impediment 
to creation, and men wrote almost as freely as the birds sang. 
All Bach’s work was written within the framework of the Lutheran 
faith, and when God was so securely in His heaven it was only 
fitting that man should sing continual songs of praise. 

It is significant that the greatest living composer should be 
a native of a country which affords the closest modern parallel. 
In Finland the state is not a soulless and brutalising abstraction 
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but a friendly power, helping its citizens to raise themselves to 
the pinnacle of their individual achievement. When Jean Sibelius 
was still a young man, it gave him a life annuity in return for 
which he was to devote himself to creative work, and once in a 
while provide music for special occasions. So he grew into, and 
not out of, his native land ; he has remained all his life untouched 
by contemporary fashions, and while others have been ranging 
the globe and producing international fruit-salads of surpassing 
futility, he has always found the best in things best known to 
him ; in securing him for herself. Finland gave the world a 
priceless gift. But, of course, it would have been beyond her 
power to do so if there had not been a long period of silent pre- 
paration beforehand ; we can never decide how much an artist 
owes to his country and environment, and how much to his own 
soul, but we do know that a great period of creative activity is 
always the final consummation of a long tradition, or way of 
looking at life. Palestrina, Vittoria and di Lassus stand out 
against the rich background of medieval Catholicism. Bach’s 
spiritual foundation was the Lutheran Church, and the most 
vital contemporary figures are those who have been able to merge 
their own ego in the life of some larger whole. Elgar is a child 
of English Catholicism and romantic imperialism, Vaughan 
Williams and Holst have based their art on English folk-song, 
while Sibelius is the majestic representative of resurgent Finnish 
nationalism. Superficially, Delius might appear to be completely 
self-sufficient ; but in reality he is the last romantic gathering 
to himself all the dying glory of the movement which culminated 
in Tnstan—his music is bathed in a gorgeous afterglow, full of 
autumn and sunset. 

If it is true that great art is always part of a tradition, it is 
also true that such a tradition cannot be created self-consciously 
or by state decree. It comes from richness of life, and the most 
we can do is to help to bring this richness into being. 

If we are to treat this question with the seriousness it deserves, 
it is essential that we should not flatter ourselves, or cloak our 
lack of any noble endeavour by making discreditable excuses. 
Like the Sleeping Beauty, we are lost to life, but unlike her, we 
have our remedy in our own hands. A nation’s institutions are 
a reflection of itself, and our musical institutions are a reflection 
of chaos. We have had idealists and unselfish workers but 
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they have been virtually powerless against the general tide of 
indifference. We must start from fundamentals, and try to 
bring some sense of impulse and direction to the musical life of 
the nation as a whole. 

Obviously, the first essential step is the creation of an all- 
embracing National Academy of Music; at any rate, this would 
be a visible sign that we were in earnest. Ours is a small country 
and such an Academy, though situated of necessity in Dublin, 
would have an immense influence everywhere. It would need 
to be housed in a spacious building, and, to fulfil its purpose 
adequately, it would have to attract a large number of students 
from the provinces, who, after being trained in Dublin, would 
go back to their native towns and stimulate activity there. There 
would be one or perhaps two orchestras, a choir, and an infinity 
of chamber music. The gramophone and wireless would both 
be used extensively, and students would have access to a com- 
prehensive musical library. 

The Chamber Music and Choral Classes at the Feis Ceoil 
would soar up to double figures and perhaps help to give the 
more spectacular soloists a healthy sense of their own insignificance. 

There would be a section devoted to Traditional Irish Music 
and folk-music of other lands, and it is to be hoped that the 
numbers studying counterpoint and composition would show a 
progressive increase. 

Such an institution, while broadly national, could not afford 
to scorn outside help, at all events in the initial stages, the only 
object of such help being the full achievement of our own musical 
independence. The Government would have to give enlightened 
co-operation if such a scheme was ever to be launched at all. 

While allowing the young Academy the maximum freedom 
of development, the state would have to see that its effectiveness 
was not impaired by personal disputes and recriminations. It 
would be tragic if unenlightened interference or private jealousies 
were allowed to thwart the growth of a musical consciousness 
in Ireland. 

If this dream of a National Academy should become reality 
it would be a rallying point for musical Ireland, and all our inarticu- 
late longings would find a voice ; we might be astonished at the 
powerful, pent-up forces it would release : it would be the very 
heart of our musical life, and no one could dare to flout its authority. 
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As our National Musical Academy, it would naturally work 
in the closest co-operation with our national broadcasting station ; 
then the station would no longer be handicapped in its musical 
activities by a lack of material, while the Academy would be 
able to expand in freedom. If it develops side by side with a 
healthy growth of enthusiasm on the part of the nation as a 
whole, there is not the slightest fear that the musical market 
will be glutted, because an increasing interest will inevitably 
cause an increasing demand. 

In fact, the very existence of such an institution would be 
an unmistakable sign of an- awakening national interest, which 
it would be its continual business to stimulate. It is necessary 
to lay great stress on the importance of creating a focus for all 
our efforts before anything else is attempted, and our first aim 
must be primarily or at any rate largely, educational. Suppose 
some rich patron of the arts, the type of person that flourishes 
in America were to fill Dublin with a glittering galaxy of world 
famous artists and orchestras for eight months out of the twelve 
the result would be only like foam on the surface of the waters, 
leaving the depths below completely unmoved. These things 
come naturally as the fine flowering of a cultural movement, but 
not atits birth ; and the sterility of musical creativeness in America, 
in spite of her imposing fagade, is a sure sign that she has been 
laboriously and efficiently putting the cart before the horse. 

If a movement is to flourish, it must come from a collective 
impulse and a collective will, but individual action is needed 
to crystallise these vague and floating aspirations. Perhaps it 
may help us if we consider for a moment the origins of the world- 
famous literary movement, which has arisen in Ireland during 
the last forty years. 

The period in which this movement started, the eighties of 
last century, was a period of political disillusionment and the 
national energy was unconsciously seeking a fresh outlet. If 
Mr. Yeats and his friends had remained deaf to this unspoken 
call their work would have been English, with possibly a faint 
Irish accent, and a glorious opportunity would have been lost 
for ever. But the strength of the movement has been that while 
all the writers composing it have been highly individual personali- 
ties, they have given Ireland a place in literature. 

It was essential, if the movement was to grow strong and 
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virile, that it should have a building of its own, as the outward 
and visible sign of its strength. So the Abbey Theatre came 
into existence, as a witness to the faith of its founders in the 
power of the Irish people to produce a national drama, and a 
capable body of actors. If it is true that the Abbey is the child 
of Mr. Yeats’ dream, it would, just as truly, have been stillborn 
if * had not come into being as a response to an inarticulate 
call. 

Once again we are in a mood of disillusionment. Self- 
government has brought us many new problems, but the old 
fervid idealism has for the time being, deserted us, leaving us 
listless and apathetic. But during the last year or so there have 
been various signs that we are becoming dissatisfied with ourselves, 
and casting around for fresh worlds to conquer. We have been 
attacking our theatres, our consciences have been roused by the 
evil of the slums, we have been striving for beauty in our archi- 
tecture, and we have even been protesting against the ugliness 
of our postage stamps: but what we have really been doing all 
the time is criticising our own self-complacency. There is more 
than a superficial resemblance between the mood of 1935 and 
1885, and perhaps the time is ripe for a new departure. 

Though music is sometimes thought of as a thing withdrawn 
and apart from the world of every day, no art is so deeply intimate. 
Ireland would have a fuller and more whole-hearted pride in the 
growth of a musical movement that she has had in that of previous 
cultural movements, because there would be nothing in its nature 
which could wound, or stab, and it would touch the national 
life at a hundred points. Then, our Academy would embrace 
a field of nation-wide activity, for, in addition to its vital function 
as an adjunct of 2 R.N. it would serve as a sort of musical dynamo 
for the whole country, and all the schools and smaller institutions 
in the provinces would be affiliated with it. 

Moreover one of its most important functions would be to 
encourage amateur music-making. A love for the best in the 
art diffused among the people is a better aim than the creation 
of virtuose who arrogantly imagine themselves to be the salt of 
the earth. 

Because trade in London is booming and the distinguished 
foreigner can bear away rich plunder, he thinks of London, or 
possibly himself, as the very hub of English musical life, whereas 
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it is in the smaller provincial towns and even the villages, with 
their Choral societies, Chamber music clubs, madrigal groups and 
folk-singers, that the true voice of the English renaissance has 
been heard. All the best modern English composers, with the 
exception of Arnold Bax, have been born outside London, and 
we in the capital must not be surprised if the fruit of all our effort 
is gathered in the most unlikely places. We might have a great 
composer springing up in Bantry, Ballinasloe, or somewhere 
along the western seaboard, and it will be sufficient reward for 
us to have created the conditions in which his full self-realisation 
will be possible. 

But all will be in vain if our movement is not set firm in the 
heart of our people ; if it is not deeply and fully national, of the 
nation, it will gradually become the play-thing of the “arty ”’ 
folk, the parasites who are always ready to batten on the living 
shoot, and drain it of all its original vital sap. But if its roots 
are laid deep in the soil nothing can hinder its growth. 

And Ireland, for her part needs such a movement to help 
her to inner peace and happiness. We are at present a little 
shy and self-conscious in our nationhood, and this shyness some- 
times finds expression in savage outbursts against those whom 
we imagine to have hurt our feelings. . Some of our writers have 
revealed to us a rough, brutal Ireland, strangely unlike the vision- 
ary Eire of our dreams, and we have found the reality bitter. 
Therefore, a division which has arisen between certain Irish 
writers and their people in which both sides have been losers. 
But cynicism and corrosive satire are alien to the spirit of music, 
which is the most abstract of all the arts, a revelation of pure 
beauty ; and the greater our movement becomes, the greater 
will be Ireland’s pride in her own achievement. 

The dreams we have for the future are like spirits struggling 
for life and form ; and if we remain true to our dreams we shall 
never rest until we have fashioned them into living, bright reality. 
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of cover, advertisement of bean na h-éipeann/Printer’s imprint on back cover. — 

Issued in thick light-blue covers. Covers printed in purple. The title is 
in three separate panels, Women, Ideals, and the Nation, in top panel, Price 
One Penny in bottom panel, and the rest in middle panel. The whole enclosed 
in another panel. All edges trimmed. 
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JAMES CONNOLLY’S POLICY AND CATHOLIC DOCTRINE (1923 ?). 


JAMES CONNOLLY’S POLICY /AND CATHOLIC DOCTRINE/BY CONSTANCE DE MARKIEVICZ. 

8 vo. : 74 X 42: pp. 48: comprising Title, page [1], with, on page [2] list 
of books referred to in pamphlet : Text, pp. [3]}—46: pp. [47—48] blank. 

The pamphlet is in two parts. Part one, Connolly’s Socialism and Catholic 
Doctrine, ends at page 19. Page [20] is blank. Fly title, Part II./Connolly’s 
Programmes/and Catholic Doctrine, Page [21] with verso blank: Page [23] 
unnumbered. 

There is no printer’s or publisher’s imprint, and I have not been able to 
establish the exact date. It is not earlier than 1923, and is probably later. 
All edges trimmed. 


PRISON LETTERS. 1934. 


PRISON LETTERS OF/COUNTESS MARKIEVICZ/(CONSTANCE GORE-BOOTH) /ALSO POEMS 
AND ARTICLES RELATING/TO EASTER WEEK, BY EVA GORE-BOOTH/AND/A BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH BY/ESTHER ROPER/WITH A PREFACE BY/PRESIDENT DE VALERA/ 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS/LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO./LONDON. NEW YORK. TORONTO/ 
1934. 

; 8 vo.: 7$ X 5: pp. xx + 316 : comprising two blank pages, pp. [i, ii] : Half 
title, with list of books by Eva Gore Booth on verso, pp. [ili, iv]: Title, with on 
verso, publisher’s imprint at top and “ Printed in Great Britain” at bottom, 
pp. [v, vi] : Preface, pp. vii, viii: Editor’s Note, pp. ix—xi: Page [xii] blank: 
Acknowledgements, page xiii : Page [xiv] blank : Contents, page xv : Page [xvi] 
blank: List of Illustrations, page xvii: Quotations from Eva Gore-Booth and 
Constance Markievicz, page xviii: Fly title ‘‘ Biographical Sketch,” with verso 
blank, page [xix-xx]: Text of Biographical Sketch pp. [1]—123: Page 124 blank: 
Fly Title “‘ Poems of Easter Week/By Eva Gore-Booth, with verso blank, pp. 
[125-6] : Text of Poems pp. 127—-132: Fly Title, The Prison Letters/of Countess, 
Markievicz, with verso blank, pp. [133-4]: Fly Title, Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, 
1916, with verso blank, pp. [135-6] : Text pp. 137-145 : Page 146 blank : Fly 
title, Aylesbury Prison/August 1916—June 1917, with verso blank, pp. [147-8] : 
Text pp. 149-176: Fly title, Holloway Jail/During Internment/1g18-1919, with 
verso blank, pp. [177-8]: Text, pp. 179-198: Fly title, Holloway Jail, Undated/ 
1918-19 ?, with verso blank, pp. [199-200] : Text, pp. 201-9: Page 210 blank: Fly 
title, ‘On the Run ’/Black and Tan Period/(probably all 1920), with verso blank, 
pp. [211-12] : Text pp. 213-220: Fly title, Cork Jail/June 14—Octobes 18, 19109, 
with verso blank, pp. 221-2: Text, pp. 223-247: Page 248 blank: Fly title, Mount- 
joy Prison, Dublin/October 1920—June 1921, with verso blank, pp. [249-250]: 
Text, pp. 251-277 : Page 278 blank: Fly title, North Dublin Union/Internment 
Camp, 1923, with verso blank, pp. [279-80]: Text, pp. 281-2: Fly title, American 
Tour, 1922, with verso blank, pp. [283-4] : Text, pp. 285-91: Page 292 blank: 
Fly title, Letters After Imprisonment/and During ‘ Truce ’/1917-1924 or 5, 
with verso blank, pp. [293-4]: Text, pp. 295-300: Fly title, Last Letters to 
her Sister/1923-1926, with verso blank, pp. [301-2]: Text, pp. 303-8: Fly title, 
Letters After Her/Sister’s Eva’s Death/1926, with verso blank, pp. [309-310] : 
Text, pp. 311-15 : Page 316 blank. Printer’s imprint at foot of page 315. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine. All edges trimmed, but 
lower edges not quite even. 
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There are sixteen illustrations, from photographs. 

(Note.—Count Casimir Dunin Markievicz’s play The Memory of the Dead 
(Tower Press, 1910) contains some excellent photographs of Madame, and of 
Seaghan Connolly, who was shot in the attack on the Castle in Easter Week). 


IX. micedL Ud nANNRACAIN 


A SWORDSMAN OF THE BRIGADE. 1o14. 


A SWORDSMAN OF/THE BRIGADE/BY /MICHEAL 0 HANNRACHAIN/SANDS & COMPANY / 
EDINBURGH : 37 GEORGE STREET/LONDON : I5 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

__ 8 vo.: 74 X 4%: pp. 232 : comprising Half title, with verso blank, pp. [1-2]: 
Title, with dedication on verso, pp. [3-4] : Contents, pp. 5-6: Text pp. 7-231 : 
Printer’s imprint on page [232]. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in white on spine and front cover, with design 
of a sword in blind also on front cover, the whole in a blind panel. _Alll edges 
trimmed. The spine has Michael for Micheal. 

There is a frontispiece portrait of the author between the Half title and Title. 


IRISH HEROINES. 10917. 


IRISH HEROINES/BEING A LECTURE WRITTEN FOR AND DELIVERED/BEFORE 4n 
Ajvo Cysob Cumann na mbdan,/ DUBLIN, DURING THE WINTER PRECEDING/ 
EASTER WEEK, I916, BY/ MICHEAL O HANNRACHAIN,/AUTHOR OF “‘ A SWORDSMAN 
OF THE BRIGADE.’ /WITH INTRODUCTION BY/REV. M. O’FLANAGAN, C.C., CROSNA./ 
PUBLISHED BY/THE O’HANRAHAN’S,/384, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, DUBLIN. 

8 vo. : 72 X 5: pp. 36: comprising Title, with verso blank, pp. [1-2] : Preface, 
pp. [3]—5: Page 6 blank: Text, pp. [7]—35 : Page 36 blank. 

Issued in thick green wrappers, lettered in black on front cover, in a double- 
ruled panel, with elaborate Celtic interlaced design in orange as a surround. 
Other pages of cover blank. Printer’s imprint in bottom left hand corner of 
front cover. All edges trimmed. 


WHEN THE NORMAN CAME. 1018. 


WHEN THE NORMAN/CAME/MICHAEL O’HANRAHAN/MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED/DUBLIN AND LONDON. 1g18.° 

8 vo. : 74 X 43: pp. vi + 170: Comprising Half title, with printer’s imprint 
on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents, with verso 
blank, pp. [v—-vi]: Text, pp. [1]—170. ; 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt, with double rules in blind at 
top and bottom, on the spine, and in blind, with double rules at top and bottom, 
on front cover. All edges trimmed. 

There are eight illustrations by Jack Morrow. 

(Note.—Micheal O h-Annrachdin was Honorary Secretary to the Ard-Craobh 
of the Gaelic League in 1904-5. The printed annual report of the Branch for 
this year has 15 pages of text, of which nine consist of the Honorary Secretary's 
report, in Irish, signed and dated 31 Bealtaine, 1905, with a three page summary 
in English, also similarly signed and dated. The other three pages of the text 
are occupied by a report of the Hon. Librarian, Séamus Ua Casaide, with a list 
of donations to the library). P. S. O HEGARTY. 
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A History oF IRELAND. By Edmund Curtis, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Modern 

Irish in the University of Dublin. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

This is a most just and a most admirable book. In 400 pages Professor 
Curtis tells the story of Irish history from the earliest times to our own day, 
with an economy of words and an inclusion of the salient points which are as 
rare as they are commendable. 

The rare quality of this book is its comprehensiveness and its stress on 
facts. Professor Curtis eschews propaganda or special pleading of any kind. 
He is for neither the Gael, the Seanghall, or the Nuaghall, but out of their warr- 
ings and unions he sees emerging the Irish Nation as we have it, and he sets down 
clearly and scientifically how they have come to be one Nation and what each 
has contributed to the common stock. Told without emotion, yet with sympathy, 
it is a moving story, with the salient facts clearly expounded and placed. 

In the past, Irish history has suffered from the fact that those who wrote 
it were partisan, besides being imperfectly acquainted with the facts and imper- 
fectly equipped to deal with them. They started with theories and fitted the 
facts to their theories. It was not history, but attack and defence, attack on 
the Irish Nation and defence of the Irish Nation, understandable in the circum- 
stances and unavoidable in the circumstances. But the age of propaganda in 
Irish history is over: it ended with the achievement of Irish freedom in 1922: 
and the age of scientific presentment is here. It was really begun by Mrs. Green’s 
brilliant and moving books, and by Eoin MacNeill’s books, which are the fore- 
runners of this one. But this is the first complete history to cover the whole 
ground adequately, to cover it impartially, and to cover it scientifically—his- 
torically. And the Irish Nation emerges from it more clearly and more vigorously 
than ever it did from the propagandists. 

The whole moving, almost incredible, story is here, in proper sequence and 
perspective, in language which is admirably clear and understandable. The 
early civilisation, the shock of the Norse invasions, Brian and the rebuilding, 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, and the welter which followed it—the destruction of 
the central authority, the intermixed Chiefs and Barons, Earldoms and Chieftain- 
ships often covering the same ground, with different laws and different loyalties. 
Then the Reformation, the Stuarts, on to the Penal Laws, the Protestant Parlia- 
eats the nineteenth century, and the twentieth, last of the captivity. It is 
all here. 

Let nobody think, because I stress the fact content of the book, that it is 
nothing but facts. Professor Curtis has drawn his conclusions from his facts, 
at every significant epoch. Here is what he says after Kinsale :— 

“From the battle of Kinsale onwards Ireland entered upon a new phase 
in her history. A new Irish nationality emerged, Catholic by conviction, blend 
of English and Gael by race, and in the upper classes henceforth more and more 
English speaking. But in the common people we see a blended race who in the 
long run have proved to be the characteristic Irish people, feeling a sense of 
common history and a common faith, with an intense passion for the land which 
nothing has been able to shake, and speaking that Gaelic language which was 
the speech of the majority up to 1800.  Milesian or old English, Danish or Norman, 
pie their origin they have all accepted the Irish legend as aguinst the English 
egend . ‘ 
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The words I have italicised are profoundly true, and never has the fact 
they contain been better put into words. It is the governing fact of modern 
Irish history, and the answer to those who look down their noses at the Trish 
language, or would have us be simply West Britain, or who would ostracise 
and outlaw any one of the strains which have gone to our making. 

I commend this book as indispensable to all students and readers of Irish 
history. As a foundation text book it will be invaluable, and I know no book 
more calculated to induce a reader to go deeper into its subject. 

I have noticed just a few misprints, and one error in a date. On page 19 
Brion is printed for Brian, and on page 369 Carlisle for Carlyle. On page 391 
reference is made to Mrs. Green’s ‘‘ Making and Unmaking of Ireland,” which 
should be “ The Making of Ireland and its Undoing,” and on page 392 Lingfield 
appears for Longfield. On page 373 the Manchester Rescue is dated December, 
ae The Rescue was 18th September, 1867, and the executions 23rd November, 
1867. 

A few observations : 

Professor Curtis is at great pains to explain clearly the growth and shrinkage, 
in the early centuries, of the English domination, and he goes into the various 
submissions made by the Irish at various times to Henry, to John, to Henry VIII, 
and so on. In the general consideration of all questions of Irish submissions, 
it must be borne in mind, I think, that these things meant very different things 
to the Irish and to the English. A submission which Henry II, and John, for 
instance, interpreted as one made in Feudal law and carrying all the implications 
of a feudal submission had no such meaning to the Irish. It meant no more 
to them than the giving of hostages to an Ard Ri, or to a strong Provincial King. 
That is to say that, in fact, it gave to the English no legal claim of any sort, 
but merely the claim of force. Legality then was on their side only and by feudal 
law, but feudal law ran in Ireland only so far as force could make it. 

On p. 250/1 there are references to Cromwell. It is stated that he charged 
the Priests with being responsible for the 1641.insurrection, in a proclamation. 
I suggest that the proclamation referred to was that one which was issued by 
the Lords Justices Parsons and Borlase immediately after the Insurrection broke 
out in 1641. Fr. Murphy prints Cromwell’s two Irish proclamations and they 
contain no reference to the priests. Also, Oliver’s famous and characteristic 
letter to the Governor at Ross is quoted, but not fully, and justice is not done to 
it. The full flavour of it can only be got by quoting the full text, which is given 
by Carlyle and Murphy as: 

For that which you mention concerning liberty of conscience, I meddle 
not with any man’s conscience. But if by liberty of conscience you mean 

a liberty to exercise the Mass, I judge it best to use plain dealing, and to 

let you know, where the Parliament of England have power, that will not 

be allowed of. 


A very famous and characteristic statement, and pure Oliver. 

Also, on page 251, it is stated that Cromwell “ honoured and allowed to 
depart with military honours ’’ Hugh Dubh O'Neill. That is one of the most 
interesting stories of that time. Cromwell, as is known and admitted on both 
sides, was beaten at Clonmel by Hugh Dubh. But after the victory, when 
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Cromwell had abandoned the thought of any further assault and was considering 
a siege, Hugh Dubh found provisions low and ammunition nearly gone. So he 
stole away at night with his army, advising the Mayor to ask for terms in the 
morning, and not to tell Cromwell that the Army was gone until terms were 
agreed to, which the Mayor did. When Cromwell found that Hugh Dubh was 
gone he stormed and raged and swore that he would follow him to the world’s 
end, but he honoured his agreement with the Mayor though his officers urged him 
to break it. 

On page 333 there is a reference to the Irish Brigade in France having 
at the French Revolution transferred itself to King George’s forces rather than 
serve a Godless Republic. This, I expect, is taken from Lecky. Dr. Richard 
Hayes, however, in his recent book Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution 
investigates this point, and has evidence to shew that Lecky’s statement is not 
well founded. The Brigade was dissolved, as were the other Foreign Brigades 
in the French service. But a large number of the officers took service in the 
Republican armies, and at the time the rank and file were for the most part not 
Irish at all, recruiting from Ireland having declined very rapidly to vanishing 
point after 1745, save for the officers. 

There are one or two references to the Wexford Insurrection as a religious 
war. This is one of the many questions in Irish history that want detailed 
examination, but I suggest that it was not. It was given the semblance of it 
by the Government in order to kill the nationalism of the Protestant north, 
and all their hacks and pamphleteers wrote of it as a war of Catholic against 
Protestant. It is also true that the line of division in Wexford was roughly simple, 
that the Protestant was pro-English and the Catholic pro-Irish. But although 
the Wexfordmen had Priests for leaders they had also Protestants. Bagenal 
Harvey, who was their Commander-in-Chief, Cornelius Grogan, Colclough, 
Anthony Perry of Inch, Holt. I think Mathew Keughe, Governor of Wexford, 
was a Protestant, and Aylmer, and there were certainly many others. If the 
United Irish Movement had come to a head as its directors had planned, if there 
had come about a general all Ireland concerted insurrection, Wexford would 
have been in it, for the United Irishmen were all over it. The Wexford insurrec- 
tion, actually, was directly caused by the Yeomen, who were all local Protestants, 
by the floggings, free quarters, and general outrages. But it was Catholic only 
in personnel and not in aim. 

Po S2@'H. 


ROGER CASEMENT. 


“Roger Casement” by Geoffrey de C. Parmiter (London: Arthur Barker, 
Ltd. 15s. net.) is a fairly full biography written by an Englishman who admires 
Casement for the work he did in the Congo and the Putumayo, but who has little 
sympathy with the Irish nationalist. Mr. Parmiter states in his preface “ My 
political opinions do not coincide with those of Casement, and so I have tried 
as far as possible to suppress such opinions.’’ It must be admitted that in this 
he succeeds, at least to the extent that any bias which may occasionally appear 
is unconscious and inadvertant. The book is readable, objective and well docu- 
mented, and if it lacks the graces of Denis Gwynn’s biography its faults are 
fewer and more excusable. 
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For a generation to whom the Congo and the Putumayo are but names this 
book will reveal a little of the veritable Hells which the white races have made 
of many a black man’s country, and it tells the story of Casement’s extraordinary 
career in Africa and South America in considerable detail; it provides a useful 
and valuable summary of events not easily accessible elsewhere. The almost 
incredible atrocities which the introduction of our European “ civilisation ” 
has inflicted on countless coloured races was nowhere more destructive than 
in those far separated lands where Casement sought to defend native peoples 
who were incapable of their own defence. In the Putumayo the Indian popula- 
tion was reduced from 50,000 in 1906 to 8,000 in 1911, and this statement conveys 
no idea of the abominations by which this terrible result was accomplished. 
However, the dividends flowed into London, and it is doubtful if anyone but 
Casement really cared. He did care—terribly, and he fought against the ex- 
ploitation of backward peoples to the last ounce of his strength. The greedy 
and complacent world against which he struggled covered his name with obloquy, 
but his memory remains a legend in African jungles and Peruvian forests. 

Mr. Parmiter’s account of Casement’s connection with the Irish Volunteers 
is not so satisfactory, but it is not surprising if he sometimes gets lost in the 
maze of our politics. It would be tedious to enumerate the errors of fact and 
of interpretation which occur in this part of the book, and it must be said for 
the author that his misstatements are due entirely to a lack of detailed knowledge 
of Irish political movements, and not to any deliberate distortion of the facts. 
He remains detached and impartial, and the defects of his narrative are due to 
defective information. When he proceeds to recount Casement’s journey to 
Germany and his proceedings there the author is on firmer ground, for he has 
Casement’s own narrative for a guide. The notorious Findlay affair is given in 
detail, and records how the British Minister at Oslo wrote a letter with his own 
hand, on legation notepaper offering £5,000 for the capture of Casement, and 
how this precious document was brought to Berlin and given to the proposed 
victim of the plot. Casement’s activities in Germany occupy nearly half of the 
book and the author has had access to some unpublished materials, and makes 
good use of much matter, which though published, is now only to be found in 
a. few libraries. The account of the trial has been revised by Professor J. H. 
Morgan who acted as one of the counsel for Casement’s defence. 

Mr. Parmiter refers very briefly to the forged Casement diaries which were 
circulated by the Press Bureau of the Foreign Office, and were usedso unscrupulously 
to blacken Casement’s character after his conviction, when he was no longer in 
a position to defend his name. The history of that most infamous campaign 
has not yet been made public, but the Government’s official attempt to discredit 
an opponent who could not reply is here treated with a reserve and scepticism 
which leave the reader in no doubt that if the author does not know the dis- 
creditable facts, at least he has more than a suspicion of the truth. ie}, lel, 


BONIFACE THE EIGHTH (1294-1303). By T. S. R. Boase. Makers of the Middle 
Ages. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. n.d. (1933). Pp. xvit397. 15s. net, 
The story of the struggle of the last great mediaeval Pope with the first 

modern French king is told with vigour and accuracy in this life of Boniface VIII. 
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Philip the Fair, with his armoury of legal quibbles and falsified evidence, 
was more than a match for Boniface, whose principal asset was obstinate 
assertion of theocratic pretensions, obsolete in the face of a changing world. 
Where Frederick II has lost, Philip won. “‘ Entre la royauté frangaise, résolument 
tournée vers l’avenir, et l’Eglise, obstinée dans son réve de domination universelle, 
la lutte va s’engager Apre et violente.” Boniface was a violent and careless man, 
without fear and obsessed by one great idea: contempt for public opinion com- 
bined with a lively sense of personal advantage and a total absence of spirituality 
to produce greatness and excessive vulnerability. A Pope who began by im- 
prisoning his predecessor could only hope to end as Boniface ended at Anagni. 
The extreme position taken up by this last and most forceful exponent of Papal 
supremacy is embodied in the Bull Unam sanctam of November 18th, 1302, in 
which he claims that while spiritual power belongs to the Pope alone, temporal 
power is also his, and though delegated to kings, must be used by them according 
to his will and under his guidance. The Pope is the judge of kings ; God only is 
his judge. It is heresy to affirm the independence of the two powers. Obedience 
to the Pope in all things is a necessary condition of salvation. By thus making 
the Pope’s temporal power a matter of faith, Boniface went beyond even Gregory 
VII, Gregory IX and Innocent IV. Guillaume de Nogaret, a clever and un- 
scrupulous lawyer, defeated Boniface and submitted him to the last indignity 
at the behest of his master, the king of France. The next Pope was Benedict XI, 
“un Pontife frangais qui semble n’avoir rien a refuser 4 Philippe le Bel.” But 
Clement V, who followed, was the creature of Philip the Fair, and his coronation 
‘at Lyons was the apotheosis of the French king, who “se révélait 4 tous comme 
le véritable maitre de la situation et faisnit comprendre a ses derniers adversaires 
Vinutilité de la lutte.” 

The relations of the Papacy with Trinacria, Naples and the Empire compli- 
cate the issue both in history and in Mr. Boase’s book. Philip’s posthumous 
revenge on Boniface and canonisation of his uncouth predecessor, Celestine V, 
are interwoven with the even less reputable destruction of the Templars to which 
Clement V lent himself. The Bull Rex gloriae virtutum whitewashed the King 
of France and his minion Nogaret, while by the Bull Vox in excelso (1312) the 
a as were suppressed. Philip had already burnt a number of them at the 
stake. 

Mr. Boase’s book has the great merit that it makes us sympathise, not with 
Philip, who embodies the future, but with Boniface, who stands for a lost cause. 
He is just to Boniface, where it has been usual to meet out to him contempt or 
obloquy. Boniface once said (or is reported to have said) that he would rather 
be a dog than a Frenchman. Poor man, temperance of language was never 
one of his virtues. But we like him the better for it. He was racked with illness, 
which made him petulant. But he was great of heart, in contrast to the mean 
and petty hyena, Philip le Bel. 

I must protest against fancy spellings like Arlelate, Dauphigny. I should 
have liked to see Paul Fournier’s Le Royaume d’ Arles included in the Bibliography. 


R. B. 
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ABAILARD’s Eruics. Translated by J. Ramsay McCallum, M.A. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1935. Pp. x+93. 6s. net. 

Abailard is at last receiving the study he merits. Mlle. Charlotte Charrier 
has published two important works: an edition of Jean de Meun’s Traduction 
de la Premiére Epitre de Pierre Abélard (Paris: Champion, 1934), and Héloise 
dans l’Histoire et dans la Légende (Paris: Champion, 1933). Now comes the 
important contribution by the Rector of Eversden. Abailard affirms “ that the 
human race does not share in the guilt (culpa) of Adam’s sin, but in the punish- 
ment (poena). Everyone, through the wrong-doing of the first parent, is liable 
to damnation. But each may, of his own will in good works, escape it.” (p. 2). 
“The human mind . . . has certain weaknesses and tendencies. . . . The weak- 
nesses make man prone to sin. They do not render him guilty. Guilt is incurred 
only in consenting to the suggestions of these weaknesses.” (p. 22). ‘‘ For Abailard 
right action consists in a rational assessment of the situation leading to a proper 
management of human tendencies ”’ (p. 3). Abailard’s view of confession, too, is 
novel for his time. ‘‘ Confession . . . is not and cannot be for the purpose of receiving 
absolution. No one but God can calculate the extent of another’s guilt ’”’ (p. 5). 

“The Ethics is certainly one of Abailard’s latest works,’’ and dates from a 
few years prior to 1140. “ The view that man is a free individual, rationally 
and morally autonomous, .. . is at the root of all his thinking.” Abailard is 
the precursor of Descartes and Kant and is the first modern thinker of the Middle 
Ages. He was also the greatest poet of his time. We still await a full assessment 
of his poetic work. Wilhelm Meyer’s treatment of his metrical originality still 
stands, but it is purely technical. ik. Bo: 


THE BASTILLE FALLS AND OTHER STUDIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. B. Morton. Longmans, Green & Co. Ias. 6d. 


In these studies of the French Revolution we catch a glimpse of Beachcomer 
in his serious vein. Those who know him as the satirist of contemporary English 
society in his sketches of Mrs. Wretch, Lady Cabstanleigh, Miss Cork and Roland 
Milk, the milk-and-water poet, will find him here reconstructing from the facts 
of history vital scenes and characters of the most stirring epoch of the modern 
world. As might be expected Mr. Morton’s work is the result of wide reading, 
painstaking accuracy, penetrating insight and understanding of situations and 
personalities ; he can make live again in the pages of his book people who made 
history by revolution, in the most dramatic events in the five years from the 
Fall of the Bastille to the death of Robespierre. In doing this the author invents 
nothing of the graphic narrative, neither speech nor dialogue, confining himself 
in the use of detail to documented fact. 

Mr. Morton puts before his readers authentic pictures of famous people ; 
Danton, sitting in his white-satin arm-chair, thinking, musing, by his fireside 
in his study on that evening before his arrest, when Panis came in to him with 
news and a final warning for his safety ; Tom Paine, fled from England, in prison 
in Paris; the convent-bred young lady, Charlotte Corday ; Marie Antoinette 
and her chivalrous Fersen ; the dramatic attempt to escape by the Royal Family, 
their blunders and helplessness, their fatuous useless luggage piled on the top 
of their carriage, conspicuous in flight ; the little serving-maid, Rosalie, who 
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tended the poor broken Queen in her captivity ; and the cheap little mirror 
with the red border and the Chinese figures that survived the dank prison and 
now lies, a pathetic memento, in the Carnavelet Museum ; the story of the com- 
position of the marching song of the Revolution that became the Anthem of 
France ; all told in a vivid narrative that recaptured the atmosphere of a country 
in Revolution. 

It is a book that will please all who like history told in the readable form 
of dramatic narrative with accuracy and atmosphere. It will please the admirers 
of Beachcomer who will read it with as much pleasure and profit as his daily 
witty satires and comments on modern life. E. MacC. 


IRISH LITERATURE AND Drama. By Stephen Gwynn. Nelson. 6s. 240 pp. 


For the scope of this book, I quote from the author’s preface. ‘‘ This book 
sketches a movement which, at first scarcely conscious, began almost a century 
ago to be deliberately directed and forwarded. Its aim was to give Ireland 
a literature of her own in the language whose use was rapidly superseding that 
of Gaelic. The movement has so far succeeded that its growth is a fact of Irish 
history, and cannot be understood without reference to the political development 
of the country. I have tried to make this connection clear throughout. Further, 
-it has not been compatible with the scope and purpose of this book to go into 
full detailed study of any author’s work. . . . The output of this century, since 
the movement gained strength, has been so much more profuse and varied that 
I have had to limit myself to a very summary indication . . .” 

Within those limitations, it is enough to say that Mr. Gwynn has succeeded 
admirably in conveying the political processes of the nineteenth century, and 
its resultant literature. There was very little literature ; nothing, for instance, 
that would achieve a sustained comparison with the normal output of any single 
epoch in England ; certainly nothing that could be called great. The fact is 
that the circumstances of the century so weighed down life that it had had no 
energy to expend in extending itself ; it was so busy in hewing out a decent 
economic that it had nothing to spare for any other shape that might be waiting 
in the matrix. There was, too, the language bar ; for Ireland was all but Gaelic 
speaking up to the late sixties. The wonder is that anything at all like literature 
did come out of such a time. . What did come was a stray ; accidental ; not 
the normal purposed thing that literature usually is, not an aura raying from 
the head of life as in Chaucer. It is my fancy that the whole of a race contributes 
to the making of any one good thing, a poem, a play or a statue, out of its com- 
munal energy. Here was nothing communal. The race had nothing to give 
Thomas Moore whom Mr. Gwynn deems to have begun “ the national literature 
of Ireland in English.” What vogue he had, and I think Mr. Gwynn does ex- 
aggerate it, I would attribute to other factors rather than that “ Ireland recognized 
her own spirit, and the world recognized it, in the Irish Melodies ” ; to two factors 
especially, (I) that Moore the man had achieved a seeming social equality with 
the dominant race without apparent sacrifice of the economic-national ideal 
which occupied the energies of his own—the subject—race ; and (2) that Moore 
pinned his verse to folk airs that were part of the inheritance of his race, and 
which, of course had a very rich emotional significance in their own right. For 
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myself I believe that Ireland used him, not as any artist is used in a deep un- 
consciously personal way, but impersonally, as a sort of ambassador who reflected 
credit on her because in some way which she did not rightly appreciate he had 
achieved abroad an amazing popularity. I emphasize these points for I believe 
Mr. Gwynn, too, would have laid more emphasis on them if he were less moved 
by admiration for Moore the man. 

What I would really like to labour, however, is that the circumstances 
of the nineteenth century were such that no literature could have been produced 
in Gaelic or English by the native race that would approach anywhere near 
to greatness. The first three parts of the century were, I suppose, as abject a 
time as any race has ever survived. The right of worship had to be won ; and 
following that, the right to live decently. It was only when those two things 
had been attained, and they are always the first steps in any race resurgence, 
that the communal energy could turn to fulfil itself in the image next in importance. 
And that image is, I think, nationhood ; and not art. Some literature—everyone 
knows the big names—there has been and there is, and it is certainly synchronous 
with the filling up of the “ nation ” idea ; but if our present race resurgence does 
not prove to be the last national kick before our absorbtion in an international 
state, I doubt very much if it will be admitted in Ireland after seven or eight 
generations of nationhood to be other than an historical curiosity. It is interest- 
ing, if out-of-place, to speculate on that ; and whether Gaelic or a fused Gaelic- 
English will be the language in use as, in Chaucer’s time Saxon-French ; and what 
subjects the future Chaucer will choose, and, more pertinent, what subjects there 
will be for him to choose. If nothing may be foreseen, one thing at least is 
present to be seen; and that is the tendency of the race to withdraw from all 
outside influences to brood within itself. Whether that tendency is the wisdom 
of the seed that wills its own flowering, or the fever of a weak cult fearful before 
the signs of its own decay, I leave to the speculation of others. But a remarkable 
point is that the work of one of the most considerable—perhaps the most consider- 
able—figures in Anglo-Irish Literature, James Joyce, while seemingly an angry 
protest against such withdrawal, is really ig itself a figure of it. He fled to the 
world but to bind himself the closer to one small parish in Ireland. That, to me, 
seems symbolic ; and I think Mr. Gwynn errs in not giving it more consideration. 
He has erred more grossly in his estimate of Joyce’s mind. Tostate that “ Joyce’s 
two main books, whatever else they may be, are the study of a diseased mind ” 
is to be merely righteously stupid. That Joyce made the statement himself 
does not matter, as a sensitive man will, and must, oftentimes consider himself 
invert or pervert ; especially if, like Joyce, he come out of a school that has no 
love for extraordinary individualism. It is too easy a label ; and shows a sad 
lack of critical energy. Indeed, the whole chapter entitled “ After The Revolu- 
tion” is bad and gossipy and altogether unworthy of the earlier part of the 
book which shows at least fair scholarship and a nice, if conventional, consideration 
of its subject.. There are some errors of fact, minor errors I must say, all of 
which by now must have been drawn to Mr. Gwynn’s notice. More serious are 
the lapses in critical judgment. To say that Austin Clarke in the main seems 
derivative from Yeats is enough to startle any genuine poetry reader out of his 
wits. The young author of ‘“ The Vengeance of Fionn ’’—he was only eighteen 
or nineteen—may have shown some of the externals of the Yeats influence, 
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but the atmosphere was peculiarly Clarke’s own atmosphere and the landscape, 
be it marked, was the genuine legendary landscape which is part dream, and is, 
truly, a living presence only in a man of considerable genius. I wonder if Mr. 
Gwynn has read with any attention at all ‘‘ The Cattledrive in Connaught, or 
the two plays in verse. Clarke there has made a line as individual as Yeats’s 
line ; one that is nearer to common speech ; swift and breathless as a runner. 
And the imagery is always a sort of bright shock to the vision ; as if the coloured 
Book of Kells were opened suddenly by a cottage fire. 


“0 se! Like. buckets.an 
The well of Knowledge, Hierarchies go 
Up and down.” 


will illustrate what I mean. Another image will show the peculiar folk quality 
that is, in atmosphere, in all the later work. I pick almost at random : 


“As a bell that is rung 
Or a wonder told shyly, 
And O she was the Sunday 
In every week.” 


Clarke is nearer to the Gaelic mind—or what most of us imagine to be the 
Gaelic mind—of the Bardic era than any other Anglo-Irish poet I know of. But 
he is not as withdrawn from humanity. He lacks the collective intensity of 
Yeats, the last passionate jet of self, the abandonment of emotion to the final 
image where it is both crowned and consumed. In the lyric, he sees fit to display 
life as the christian penmen displayed God in the early centuries, filtering Him on 
the page through abstract form, through lines and angles and interlocking symbols 
until the parchment was a blaze of secret colour. Mr. Gwynn should go to him 
again. And very humbly. 

It would have been a better book if Mr. Gwynn had avoided completely 
the writers who came after the revolution ; and if he had dealt more adequately 
with the ‘‘ Twilight ” which had, when all is said and done, a bright nucleus of 
eastern thought at its core. The latter would have been a good voyage of 
discovery. Mr. Gwynn might have learned the impetus that theosophy gave 
to the unveiling of Gaelic legend ; and-how the “ holy hills of Ireland ’’’ became 
the more holy to a number of considerable poets because of their visionary rather 
than their visible life. James Stephens, analysed, might show that his elements 
were fused by this quality of mystic sensibility rather than by any other quality. 
More than any other force, it was the means of lifting the ceiling from about the 
heads of some young poets who were born into the narrow non-speculative life of 
the Ireland of the eighties and the nineties. And there were fine flights, and a 
queer sweet blossoming of slender lyrics, that had nothing at all to do with 
nationalism. It is a pity Mr. Gwynn missed that. We could have done with 
less Moore and Maria Edgeworth for more of the later brood, Colum, Seamus 
O Sullivan, and much more of A.E. whose influence is still to come to its zenith. 


PADRAIC FALLON. 
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THREE OLD BROTHERS AND OTHER Poems. By Frank O'Connor. Nelson 
2s. 6d. net. 


_ Mr. Frank O'Connor is one of our most distinguished and influential prose 
writers ; and because of his position in Irish letters, especially because of his 
influence, any work from him must receive marked attention. Such attention 
is the penalty or reward of prominence. An unknown writer of indifferent 
verse may be casually excused for spasmodic firing in rhyme—when the writer 
is one of Mr. O’Connor’s calibré then it is a reviewer’s duty, in the cause of poetic 
craft, to carefully sum up the effects of his marksmanship. 

Among a series of misses, the few hits in Mr. Frank O’Connor’s first book of 
verse ‘‘ Three Old Brothers ” show a prose writer’s strength in stark characteriza- 
tion. The title poem in this book is an instance and it is a real achievement ; 
but Mr. O’Connor relies too much on starkness, with the result that too frequently 
his want of freshness in phrase and atmosphere leaves the commonplace un- 
illuminated. He employs simple metres in a most elementary form ; his rhythms 
are loose. By the use of these mediums Mr. O’Connor allows little escape from 
failure. The dramatic or intense expressed in loose rhythm tends to become 
rhetoric. Spontaneity commands such metres; yet even spontaneity, as a 
virtue in verse, cannot be justified unless it produces something memorable in 
tone or image. And Mr. Frank O’Connor’s verse:tones are not memorable, 
although the stresses are over marked with hammer driven accents. A lack of 
image and of cadence is evident in his normal line with the result that most of 
his poems possess no personal distinctiveness of style. 

It may be said that most of Mr. O’Connor’s subjects do not permit a keying 
down of music, a subtlety of treatment. That is true ; and that is largely the 
fault of this book, it is too loud in subject and manner. It cannot be said that 
Mr. O’Connor entirely lacks heart-music. He attempts at times to evoke the 
senses through ear and eye, for grim or gentle beauty of sweetness or of strength. 
The eye and ear are held in such poems as “ Alone” with its rich painting and 
quiet undertone ; while “ Return in Harvest’ with its impressionistic etching 
and running music, is one of his most successful poems. The best poem in this 
book is “‘ Echoes (2) and with its last stanzas as follows :— 


And all at once the cock starts up with a cry, 

And from deep sands the fish rise to the water’s height, 

And sparks flash up wherever the sods are blown— 

Ah, then woe, woe for this slumber on thee, thou senseless soul. 


Thou senseless soul ! Great is the folly of sleep 

When sparks rise from the hoarded flame at dawn, 

And boughs are stirred and leaves are stirred in the wind, 
And even the birds are singing the Lord God’s praise. 


The ready-made structure in this translation from the Irish of Diarmuid 
O’Suileabhain imposes a wavering music, a lovely compression, a clear intensity, 
and these qualities of good poetry stand out in contrast to the redundancy, the 
false starts and weak endings that frequently display the uncertainty of Mr. 
O’Connor’s own created verse. Some of these poems begin too soon, as in 
“ Beggars ” with the unnecessary first two stanzas ; other as “ A Statue of Life 
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(2: ” do not end soon enough ; while many are over-strenuous in their beginnings 
and usually ineffective in their tail-ends as in poems opening with “ Be Jases, 
before ye inter me, I’ll show ye all up!” and “ Suddenly a siren waked me, 
pealing through the ship’s intestines.” One wishes to think that many poems 
in this book are mere literary exercise. Such a thought would excuse the defective 
craft, an apparent insincerity of approach, a casual choice of subject unworthy 
of a poet’s intensity. It would even excuse, as it should in a younger man, the 
many echoes of phrase and manner that seem to come from other poets—from 
Yeats, for instance in 


Some to please a friend 
Some to praise the state— 
A tree in the wind— 

Now, maybe too late 

To the stars I cry, 
Trembling from head to toe, 
“ From magic we come, 

To magic we go.” 


Except for seven or eight poems this book of twenty-five pieces will not 
enhance Mr. Frank O’Connor’s reputation as a literary artist, nor give him a 
high one asa poet: Let us hope he has published these poems as an act of affection 
towards early work—the affection of a father, even for his illegitimates. 


F. R. HIGGINs. 


A READING OF Lire. By S. R. Lysaght. MacMillan. 6s. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Lysaght’s work will be interested in this 
book, in which the poet and novelist, in the autumn of a long life, asks himself 
what, whence, and whither ? 

Mr. Lysaght is unable to answer any of the three permanent questions with 
any certainty of satisfaction to himself. It is essentially a poet’s book, and the 
section “‘ A Reading of Poetry ”’ is easily the best of it. The author’s final con- 
clusion, after sounding the Frankenstein danger of modern mechanical progress, 
is one of hope. ‘ Man is earth’s child and its ruler,—the recipient of its vital 
forces and also their treasures. . . . he can believe that all good things the 
earth has shown him, all things that inspired his devotion, have an eternal signi- 
ficance, and abide in the treasury of a Divine spirit of which human love is a 
part.” 

Nowadays our flesh is constantly being made to creep. At the present 
moment a distinguished and outwardly inoffensive citizen of ours is doing his 
best in the daily newspaper to transform us into porcupines, with “ every several 
hair’ standing on end. But the poet, and the best of humanity with him, will 
believe “even in the force and ‘road’ of causalty”” that the spirit of man will 
surmount and survive evil. 

PiSi¢ ors 
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Dorset Essays. By Llewellyn Powys. With Forty Photographs by Wyndham 

Goodden. John Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

The whole of Dorset is in this book ; its wild hills, its cliffs scented with 
sea-flowers, the life of its market-towns and little ports, its people and animals 
and its literary history. Nothing of its beauty and interest has escaped this 
poet-essayist whose family has been associated with this county for generations. 
Because he is an invalid, Llewellyn Powys has for many years slept out in a 
shelter on the Dorset downs, and many of these essays are the fruit of long hours 
of watching the changing seasons. His observation differs from that of the 
mere naturalist, in that it is always transfigured by his creative imagination— 
an imagination which can achieve that most difficult feat of writing about fairies 
without appearing either fanciful or quaint ; as in the magical ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Fairies’ which appeared in these pages. His responsiveness to every mood 
of nature, and his identification with the cliff foxes, or gipsies, or anything else 
that he writes about, is translated into an effortless lyrical prose, which in common 
with that of the greatest essayists possesses a powerful, but intensely individual 
command of language. There is a recurrent quality of surprise in his imagery, 
t.e., ““ The golden dandelions sustained by sap, white as the milk of elfin dairy 
cows,” and also “ At this time of the year when glossy preoccupied rooks in their 
swaying attics sit close upon their blotched eggs.”” How these passages capture 
the essence of both dandelion and rook! The essayist can hide his personality 
even less than other prose writers, and Llewellyn Powys gives away his wise 
heart and compassionate mind in every sentence he writes. Of the poet Barnes 
he says “‘ These bucolic poems so innocent and sturdy, instruct us how to become 
accessible to the wonder latent in every mode of natural existence—teach us to 
be grateful for the privilege of life on its simplest terms, with firm purpose and 
serene minds to face our inevitable lot of sorrow and death.’ This is his 
philosophy—he offers neither himself nor us any fictional consolation for death. 
He is a mystic without hope of a future life ; and experiences every manifestation 
of life’s beauty and terror with the intensity of one beholding it all for the last 
time. It is the fiery quality of this mystical union which lends strength and 
vitality to the underlying structure of his delicate and fantastic prose. The 
essays are illustrated with exceptionally good photographs by Wyndham ately 


WorpDs FOR To-NIGHT. By George Buchanan. Constable. 5s. 

Mr. Buchanan’s book is a reprint of journalistic notes and articles, illustrating 
the passing time as it presented itself to him in 1935. It is all light and ephemeral, 
and hardly worth permanent recording, but Irish readers will be interested in 
references to AZ, Shaw, Yeats, and O’Casey. The best thing in the book is a 


poem There’s room here beside the lake, reprinted from the Ish ree 


OLIVER GOLDsMiTH. By Stephen Gwynn. Butterworth. 15s. 


Mr. Gwynn’s new life of Goldsmith may be heartily recommended to Irish 
readers. In it poor Noll appears as he was, nothing extenuated nor set down 
in malice, with his faults, follies, virtues and good works, He was weak, wild, 
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shiftless, generous, and a genius. And, for his only market, the curse of Swift 
was on him, he was an Irishman. ; 

There is no need now to consider his fame. He is a classic. One play, 
two poems, and a novel, nearly two centuries old, and still holding the field. A 
very considerable performance, and one which, I have no doubt, would con- 
siderably astonish his contemporaries, if they could now survey it. The Great 
Cham of them all lives in Boswell, hardly in himself, but Goldsmith stands clear, 
clear in his work, clear in his place of honour in the heart of the capital of his 
country. 

« Goldsmith was never, like Swift, Ireland’s champion.” True. And for 
many reasons. One, his mind was social and gentle, and two, Ireland hardly 
needed him. Flood and Grattan were on the horizon with, behind them, Tone 
and Emmet. In Swift’s time she was “ down in the dust ”’ and with no champion. 
But if Goldsmith was not Ireland’s champion, she was his nurse and his inspirer. 
His character was of her essence, his mind and heart were hers, and of her air 
and soil in his memory he made his Auburn and the rest. He was the perfect and 
permanent Exile—does Mr. Gwynn not recognise it—always planning to return, 
never accomplishing it, and dragging at each remove a lengthening chain. 

The book is a very adequate presentation of Goldsmith, to be read with 
Ashe King’s and with a little preface of Padraic Colum to a selection in the Regent 
Library many years ago—when we were young. Pasa tL 


IRISH POLITICS OF A DECADE. 


Tue IRISH FREE STATE: ITs GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By Nicholas Man- 
sergh. Foreword by Professor W. G. S. Adams. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is a dispassionate and illuminating account of the political 
machinery of the Irish Free State in its theoretical and practical aspects. A 
full account is given of governmental mechanism as it was originally designed 
by the makers of the Constitution, and as it has been subsequently modified by 
the strains and stresses of political development. Rarely do Irish political idealists 
or commentators go to the trouble of making an extensive or intensive study 
of their subject, but to such as are disposed to do so Mr. Mansergh’s book may 
be cordially commended. 

The author is an Irishman, educated in Dublin and Oxford, who has devoted 
a year to the study of the Constitution and Government of the Irish Free State. 
During the same period he was engaged in the practical work of a farm in 
Tipperary, so that he is no theorist writing at secondhand. His book bears 
witness at the same time to his political scholarship and his practical commonsense. 
He traces the peculiarities of Irish politics to their theoretical and historical 
foundations and to their particular economic environment. He has carefully 
studied Irish history for itself, and at the same time has kept it against its 
European background. 

On the manner in which the Free State came into being he has interesting 
comments. The controversy about the Treaty, he says, raises two questions. 
“ The first is whether the Irish Republic, which in Ireland is considered to have 
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been one of the parties to the Treaty, was an international entity and would 
therefore come into existence again were the Treaty abrogated. The second is 
whether treaties made between members of the British Commonwealth are inter- 
national or domestic documents. An ultimate solution of these issues has not 
yet been attained. It is to be hoped that it will not be long delayed. For the 
need of some form of supernational tribunal, accepted by both parties, to arbi- 
trate on differences arising out of the interpretation of the settlement of 1921 
is daily becoming more apparent.”” He makes it clear that this settlement con- 
fused Ireland’s historic claim to be an independent country with the status of 
a Dominion, and points out that the Constitution has not given, and cannot give, 
as satisfaction to Irish nationalist aspirations so long as it is based upon the 
reaty. 

From the standpoint of a constitutional historian Mr. Mansergh shows how 
the suspicious individualism which endeavoured to fortify itself in the Constitu- 
tion has been overborne by the surging needs of the Free State in its ordinary 
day-to-day work. The safeguards for the individual have been ruthlessly swept 
away by legislation like the Public Safety Act ; and the Proportional Repre- 
sentation system of voting which was expected to give greater freedom to the 
individual Deputy against the Executive has merely served to strengthen the 
influence and stability of the Executive. The tendency to centralisation and 
tule by Government Departments is another unexpected development com- 
mented upon by Mr. Mansergh. Even those who have been active in the making 
of these historic changes will be able to see and understand that they have been 
doing all the better from a reading of this book. 

“ The problem to be solved by the Free State to-day in the sphere of external 
affairs,’ he says,“ is that of realising its true nationality. The achievement 
of a solution, whether it be found within the existing framework of the British 
Commonwealth or no, would be a matter of more than imperial, it would be 
of international significance.”” The realisation of that single fact alone is of the 
utmost importance, and a study of this very timely and excellent work will reveal 
how the fact has been realised. LPB; 


THE SOURCE OF CIVILIZATION. By Gerald Heard. Cape. tas. 6d. 


Mr. Heard writes under the stimulus and under the shadow of, to him, a 
definitely approaching catastrophe. Like Mr. H. G. Wells [I wish Mr. Wells 
had written the book, it would be so much easier to read] he shouts that nobody 
wants war, that war will kill civilisation, that unless something or other instantly 
and fundamentally changes war will come, and so on. 

The trouble with Mr. Heard’s solution is the same as the trouble with Mr. 
Wells’ solution, it takes no account at all of human nature as we have it or as 
we have ever had it, and it is useless to expect to make any fundamental change, 
either by agreement or by force, in the hearts of humanity or in traditions, purposes 
thoughts and progressions. Mr. Heard challenges the nineteenth century theories. 
He discredits natural selection and the survival of the fittest, but he substitutes 
nothing for that theory save a general statement that man has evolved and 
survived because of a ‘‘ sensitiveness ’’ and an ‘“‘ awareness ”’ that other organisms 
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had not. He knocks down the ape as our ancestor and instead finds us a little 
‘‘ratlike ” creature “‘ the tree shrew.” Personally, apart from the fact that Mr. 
Heard’s dethronement of natural selection and the survival of the fittest is, at 
its best, extremely unconvincing, I prefer the Ape. But current philosophic 
and religious approaches to life are discarded in favour of Yoga, which Mr. Heard 
himself admits has not succeeded in India—quite otherwise. 

The truth is quite other than as Mr. Heard sees it. Man is naturally a warlike 
animal. War was forced on him in the first instance by other animals, and then, 
as the gregarious instinct grew, by other and different men. Civilisation as we 
know it has tamed and disciplined that. There is much less war and fighting 
now than there was in primitive times, though it is true that, at the point we 
now are, a general world war might have even the worst consequences. Man 
has fought and, within limits, tamed nature, “red in tooth and claw,” and the 
whole of civilisation is a conflict with nature. He cannot go back.—He cannot 
discard his traditions, his accomplishments. He is suffering from too much 
civilisation, and especially from science. Things like the internal combustion 
engine and the wireless valve and poison gas are inventions of the Devil. The 
first two not a whit less so than the third. But they are there and they cannot 
be ignored. Man will have to control them, and I think the chances are in his 
favour, but he must start from where he is and not attempt to return to scratch. 

What the world is suffering from at present is too much science. The Chinese, 
who invented gunpowder and then buried the idea until Roger Bacon rediscovered 
it a couple of centuries later, were the only sensible people. A device which 
goes beyond the point when it is a hand tool is a menace. The Lollards were right, 
and so was the unknown warrior who liquidated Archimedes. 

It is a time of transition, of mechanical developments of an unprecedented 
tnagnitude. Mankind may not be able to control them. But there is a vast 
increase in the will to control them. There is a vast increase of consciousness 
of the possible effects of a failure to control them, and there is an increase of 
goodwill generally. ete BOS gE 


THE DRAMA OF THE Passion. By Armand Godoy. English metrical version by 
Malcolm McLaren. Printed, Mowbray. 2s. 6d. 

Not to enter into protracted discussion here on the subject of translation, 
which Mr. McLaren chiefly adverts to in his Preface, we may observe simply— 
as regards structure and spirit—that the spirit cannot be got apart from the 
structure, in translation any more than in original composition. 

On the whole, we may say that the more comprehensive structure, the 
dramatic structure, in Mr. McLaren’s translation of the Franco-Cuban poet 
Armand Godoy’s Passion Play, comes through. It is a well interwoven progress 
of historic comment by ‘ The Evangelist,’ and lyric chorus—running out into a 
well conceived succession of lyric cries by ‘ The Pharisees,’ ‘The Dead,’ ‘ The 
Night,’ ‘ The Nightingale ’—a mingling of allegorical natural, and human choruses, 
concluding with ‘ The Little Child,’ whom, the last, Christ answers, 

““ Yes, yes, thou may’st go to sleep, I shall rise again for thy sake.” 

‘A Voice’ (page 18) interpretive of the Magdalene is impressive. 
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There are good lines— 


“ Come to life again, come now! sinister bard of misery ” 
(the Pharisees’ taunt) is about the best in the book. It has the illuminant fresh 
quality of vision ; and, allowing it strictly from the point of view of Armand Godoy’ s 
Pharisees, 
“Come back, then, O charlatan, sinister bard of misery,” 
is good. 

The first verse of ‘‘ The Dead” (chorus), page 78, is good and has substantial 
thythm. Mr. McLaren is less successful with his diction which sometimes lacks 
the felicity that recommends. On the other hand, it is not without some restraint, 
and does not ever cripple the intellectual movement of the play. 

Mr. McLaren describes the original drama, as “ almost a symphonic pro- 
gression ’’ and Armand Godoy as “ mystic and ‘ musicist.’’’ Something of the 
symphonic progression we catch in his translation, and through it we can discern 
the author as mystic and ‘ musicist.’ Mr. McLaren’s is the first translation of 
the drama, which was written in 1929, into English. The play has been trans- 
lated into most European languages. It is in many ways alive and interesting.” 

| De BD 


ARNOLD BENNETT AND His Novets. A Critical Study. By J. B. Simons, M.A. 
Basil Blackwell. zs. 6d. net. 


It is to be regretted that this, the first book to appear on Arnold Bennett 
and his work after his death—it is claimed indeed that it is the first complete 
biographical and critical study to appear in England or America—should be 
so slipshod and inadequate. It is not that Mr. Simons is not an admirer: he 
is actually so whole-hearted that the ejaculation, ‘“‘ Save us from our friends,” 
rises inevitably to the lips. But opening it at almost any page, one finds the 
writer indulging in formulas which are strangely inapplicable. Examples: 
Page 61 : ‘‘ Bennett’s novels are above all a criticism of life and an adverse criticism 
of the importance given by modern life to material things.” Page 108 : ‘“Bennett’s 
grasp of feminine psychology is of course his most marked characteristic.” Page 
86: “ Arnold Bennett of course hated Wesleyan Methodism.” Page 2gr: “It 
(Imperial Palace) is above all a hymn in praise of efficiency, the chief tenet of 
Bennett’s philosophy.’’ And so on and so forth. Briefly when Mr. Simons’ 
dicta make sense at all, they merely suggest that he wishes to grab at everything 
with his ‘ of course.’ It goes without saying that he also draws attention by 
means of quotation to some of the particular excellencies of Arnold Bennett, 
but there is so large an admixture of alloy that, on the whole, this book will 
only succeed in exasperating the more discriminating and genuine admirers of 
a great English novelist. Norau HOovtt. 


Tue Cosy Room. By Arthur Machen. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


This is a collection of short stories and sketches by Arthur Machen dating 
as far back as 1890 ; and they naturally form a mixed bag. There is satire, 
having for its object some of the institutions we proudly call ‘‘ modern ” ; there 
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is the mystery of a certain murder done in Islington ; the title story refers to 
the condemned cell in which a fugitive from the law enters at last with the relief 
of the completely exhausted ; there is the story of a Club discovered in the course 
of sheltering from the rain near Oxford Street—a Club which orders after due 
rite the disappearance of one of its members, a “ disappearance ’’ reported sub- 
sequently in the press. But the Club cannot be rediscovered. In the same 
vein but replacing a fair scene for the horror of ‘“‘ The Lost Club” is the last 
story called “ N,” in which a commonplace enough region in Stoke Newington, 
Canon’s Park, has in its time been responsible for visions of a metamorphosis 
into the wonderful and beautiful. It is this evocation of the interpenetration 
of two worlds which is the mainspring of Mr. Machen’s creation of a sense of 
abiding magic and mystery. He is one of the very few living writers who in 
his time has extended our sense of the finite into the infinite: in this book his 
faith is expressed straightforwardly in “‘ The Hidden Mystery’ ; while in the 
satire ‘‘ Psychology ”’ he makes an assertion of faith which shatters the essential 
commonness and bleakness of the orderly pyramid erected by the therapeutists 
to account for all the manifestations of human nature : 


“ But what more is there?” said Dale. ‘‘ Don’t you think then that 
human nature has been fairly laid open? What more?” 

“ Songs of the frantic lupanar ; delirium of the madhouse. Not extreme 
wickedness, but the insensate, the unintelligible, the lunatic passion and 
idea, the desire that must come from some other sphere that we cannot 
even faintly imagine.” 


Yet this sketch was written as far back as 1897! No admirer of Arthur 
Machen’s work should miss this book since it forms a pointer to the truth that 
in every important artist there is a unity of purpose and integrity of witness 
behind all the varied and various manifestations of his art. 

NorAH HOUuLt. 


THE SILVER FLEECE. An Autobiography. By Robert Collis. Nelson. 15s. 


Doctor Robert Collis has written an excellent autobiography of the lesser 
sort. That is to say it is an interesting record of extcrial events, in which the 
author fails to give any clue to the individual inner life or mystery of human 
personality which the great autobiographies have invariably done. For example, 
nearly at the end of the book, Dr. Collis tells us of his meeting with A. E. in 
whose company he crossed the Atlantic, and comments : “‘ So for ten days I sat 
at his feet and learned more of heaven and earth than in all the other years of 
my life.” But beyond the record of a discourse on the future of America, and 
the inclusion of some of A.E.’s verse, there is nothing to explain why Dr. Collis 
advanced so immeasurably. However it is futile to complain about what we 
do not receive. What we do receive is a straightforward narrative starting in 
childhood at Killiney, moving on to schooldays at Rugby, and athletic glory : 
‘I was Captain of the Rugger Fifteen at Rugby School. That was enough. 
Indeed, I fear I shall never again attain to an equal position of importance among 
my fellows as I did then.”” Then came Cambridge where he obtained his ‘‘ Blue ” 
and also for a time was a convert to Buchmanism. But only for a time! And 
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after Cambridge, Yale, where he found games taken really seriously : “ It was 
more like a highly organised gladiatorial combat than a game.’’ And so to the 
great moment when he represented Ireland against England in the draw at 
Twickenham in 1925. But not the least interesting part of the book to the 
general reader is the account of his experiences as a medical student and house 
physician, for here the author is generous with his personal descriptions. There 
is an excellent story of an elderly physician whose genius for diagnosis led him 
on occasion to forget the feelings of the patient : 

Laying his hand on the abdomen and running his fingers over the edge 
of the liver, he exclaimed : “ Ah gentlemen, when later we get this specimen 
downstairs on the post mortem table and open the abdomen you will see a 
very interesting liver, the organ will be contracted in places, hypertrophied 
in others, presenting certain rounded eminences, a well-known pathological 
type, though rarer these days—the hob-nailed or gin-drinker’s liver.” With 
dignity he then arose and allowed himself to be led to the next interesting 
case, leaving the last lying back on his pillows, a little green in the face and 
with sweat standing out upon his brow, his hands plucking feebly at the 
bedclothes. Nord. 


MODERN IRELAND. By Cicely Hamilton. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Hamilton only stayed a comparatively short time in Ireland before 
making this survey ; nevertheless this is a surprisingly good and fair summary 
of the new economics and social setting of the Irish Free State. Miss Hamilton 
writes neither as a partisan nor as an antagonist. She watches forced cattle 
sales, processions of Orangemen, the Sweep draw, the opening of new factories, 
goes to all sorts of people for information, and her conclusions are sound. She 
may be forgiven for deploring the hate cult against England, and for making 
gentle fun of our insistence on our glorious past :— 

The Ireland that, after the break-up of the Roman Empire, sent her 
missionaries wide into barbarian Europe—that Ireland is still a reality, a 
near reality, to a goodly proportion of the citizens of Saorstdt Eireann ; 
whereas what does it matter to their neighbours in England that Saxons 
also went out to preach Christ and that Boniface, apostle of heathen Germany, 
was by birth a Winfried, born in Wessex ? 


Nor does she fail to notice such curious anomalies as that most of the names 
over the shops in Grafton Street are English, and that in the Irish Free State 
Socialism must be called ‘‘ Republicanism,” since though the present Republicans 
are ‘‘ against the Government,” the fear of “ frightening the Church ”’ is a stronger 
motive, and in Ireland, so she learns, Socialism means anti-religion. And she leaves 
us with at least her good wishes for the experiment in keeping Ireland exclusively 


for the Irish people. Nees 
NINETEEN SIXTEEN. An Anthology by Edna C. Fitzhenry. Brown and 
Nolan. 5s. 


Political verse so rarely reaches other than rhetorical heights that it was 
with very mixed feelings that I opened this anthology. I was surprised in more 
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ways than one. First: by the many good things that Miss Fitzhenry has 
gathered together here for the first time ; and secondly, by the impressive effect 
of the whole. What I had forgotten, of course, was the spirit in which most of 
those poems were conceived: the heroic atmosphere out of which the Rising 
was born. To one who grew up in a time of disillusionment, it all seemed unreal : 
a dance of poet-politicians to a traditional air, half tragic and half make-believe ; 
egoism with the buskins on. I had come across most of those poems before, 
and been impressed by some of them. Others, the vague feminine things with 
the vague airs and spaces of outmoded romanticism, I had forgotten as soon as 
read. Were I making an anthology, I would not have considered a third, at 
least, of those poems worth the printing. And I would have been wrong. Read- 
ing Miss Fitzhenry, I see how wrong I would have been. In her blending we get, 
not merely the good verse that good poets struck from that tindery Easter, but 
the very atmosphere of that curious period that produced Pearse, Plunkett, 
MacDonagh. The new awareness of race, the possibility of the emergence of 
an old culture in new forms are as clearly to be felt in the bad verse that was 
begotten by theosophy on Gaelic legend as in the ruthless etching of Yeats, 
the accommodating philosophy of A.E. and the surefooted line of Seumas 
O Sullivan. It is to Pearse, however, we must turn for that spear-point of 
spirit that made the Rebellion. He was a poet who deliberately limited himself 
to action. If his utterance seems the most pregnant thing in this book, it is not 
because he is a better poet, or as good a poet, as those I have named, but because 
his words have taken on the vitality of action. In his lifetime, one of his poems, 
“The Fool,’’ must have seemed somewhat grandiose. Now that death has 
lent him dignity, there is a clean grandeur about it that takes one by the hair. 
Perhaps, it is but right since he dominated the action of Easter Week, that he 
should now dominate the poetry that has grown around it. 


“T have turned my face 
To this road before me, 
To the deed that I see 
And the death I shall die.” 


THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND. By Lynn Doyle. London: B. T. Batsford, Ld., 
15 North Audley St. 7s. 6d. net. 


“TI worship by enjoying life in its fullness so far as I can attain it,’’ Mr. 
Lynn Doyle writes in connection with his visit to the monks at Mount Mellary. 
And so this book, full of Mr. Doyle’s enjoyment in his journeyings through Ireland 
just discovers for us Mr. Doyle at his devotions. And he is sufficient artist to 
be able to convey this sense of enjoyment to his readers. And yet another 
religious element enters into it, that perhaps he is not aware of consciously, 
though he should, being a son of the Puritan North. That is seriousness. Mr. 
Doyle is deadly serious about his history. The Normans are his bugbears. The 
book is strewn with references to them. He attributes to them all the wrongs 
that Ireland has suffered. For instance: ‘‘ The hatred of the Normans for the 
mere Irish whom they had dispossessed, and who obstinately continued to assert 
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their claim, bred in the Celtic race hate that will not soon die down.” This 
reminds me of Tennyson’s popular poem about a haughty Norman lady. 


“Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
There stands a spectre in your hall, 
The guilt of blood is at your door: 
You changed a wholesome heart to gall.” 


These lines are a complete epitome of Mr. Doyle’s opinion about the Normans, 
And in addition to these religious elements of enjoyment and seriousness there 
is the humour theme woven into the texture of the book. And even here I find 
the religious influence. He writes about Swift as “a wit and satirist almost 
without peer who never learned to laugh at himself and so did not achieve the 
blessed estate of humorist.” I may be wrong, but I take it that ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Ireland ’’ is mainly written out of “‘ the blessed estate of humorist,” and though 
Mr. Doyle never anywhere lays any claim to being a saint, he, nevertheless, 
bears manifestly one characteristic of saintliness in the humility in which he 
attributes beatification to his vocation and not to himself personally. 


SPARKENBROKE. By Charles Morgan. MacMillan & Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d. 

“The Portrait in a Mirror” and “ The Fountain’”’ have established Mr 
Morgan, as a writer of prose, a courageous artist, and a thinker who has refreshed 
himself from ancient springs. The quality of thought expressed in “‘ The Foun- 
tain’ accompanying a moving and tragic story, now shines with darker beauty 
and more mystical vision. The symbolic axis upon which the story spins is 
the “‘ Sparkenbroke Mound ’’—the burying place of the Sparkenbroke family. 
Young Sparkenbroke, afterwards Lord Sparkenbroke, found himself one day 
locked in the family vault—and there was revealed to him “an unspeakable 
liberty.” This experience predisposed and sought for, by the very spirit of 
the man, is as it were a baptism of death—death as conceived by him is an 
achievement—a final masterpiece, as though it were of his own making, a book, 
a poem, a consummation of his Art, a creative death. An Amoralist, he saw 
the divine essence of man as not necessarily “‘ good ”’ ; it was both godlike and 
devilish and their contest was the drama of the spirit. Being a poet, his Art 
was devoted to staging this conflict, the principle of which was the Dionysiac 
principle of release. Through devious ways, by the exercise of disciplined ex- 
perience, by the truth of imagination, his consummation is accomplished in 
the drama of his own death, in the place where it was born. There “he stood 
at first in wonder, for it was external/to him and he as yet armoured in the body, 
himself alone ; but, by the very last pang of the body, it came into him, as the 
sun into a candle, so vanishing and including him that wonder laid down its 
arms and imagination its images.” 

The theme of the novel is perhaps the oldest and the newest of all themes. 
In ‘‘ The Fountain,” the same problem is dealt with both in Lewis seeking a 
monasticism of mind, and in Narwitz, who in his last hours, says ‘‘ when we 
know intellectually that loss is freedom then we are philosophers ; when loss has 
become freedom, then we are baptized in wonder and are fit to die. Has the death 
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of Jesus any other significance that is unchanging, whether He was human or 
divine.” And again in the same book “to be invulnerable is flawless ; it is 
consistent with man’s longing for rest and with his eagerness for life.” The 
distinction between these two books, is rather one of progression. The beauty 
of women, in both symbolizes the external world of the senses in the characters 
of “ Julie” and “Mary.” The love story of Julie and Lewis with the tragic 
cross-section of Narwitz is the terrestial commencement of soul development. 
For as Plato says a man should begin by loving earthly things for the sake of 
the absolute loveliness, ascending to that by degrees and steps—until he finally 
arrives at the ultimate principle of all and learn what absolute Beauty is. 

In ‘“‘ Sparkenbroke ” the platonic progress towards the absolute is advanced 
and whilst the struggle between Mary and Sparkenbroke in the plain of sensual 
passion is poignantly portrayed only to be transmuted, for to him she had a 
“quality of absolution and renewal, which is the miracle of the apparent nature 
of love.” And when that part of her bound by reason and loyalty to her traditions 
prevents her from doing the final imaginative act, single-minded, and she had 
gone from him, her going “had for him no appearance of loss, which is to be 
measured and thought of in terms of remaining poverty, but of transmutation.” 
His journey towards absolute beauty, in Art, the absolute present in life is achieved 
and there comes to him something of a rememberance of what was before birth 
and what shall be after death ; and thus the wisdom of Plato finds expression 
in the dignity and poetry of Mr. Morgan’s prose, in a book which one can re-read 
many times, always being sure to find a new facet of mystical experience or a 
new expression of timeless validity. DanC 


AN IMAGINATIVE WORK |! 


THE AMARANTHERS. By Jack B. Yeats. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The chartered recountants take the thing to pieces and put it together 
again. They enjoy it. The artist takes it to pieces and makes a new thing, 
new things. He must. Mr. Jack Yeats is an artist. The Amaranthers is art, 
not horology. Ariosto to Miss—absit nomen ! 

The moments are not separate, but concur in a single process: analytical 

imagination. Not first the old slum coming down, then the new slum going 
up, but in a single act slum seen as it is and other. ‘“‘ The effect of the Innkeeper, 
framed with white lace, red ribbons running up like rays to the left and right of 
him, with the water dripping from his forelock, over the penthouses of his brows, 
was bold.’”’ As discovered it is bold. Or awkwardness in a bar: ‘“‘ One or two 
lifted their hats lightly, or ironically, from their heads. One took off the grey 
kid gloves he was wearing, blew into them and put them away. One bent a 
light cane into a half hook, then let it spring up and caught it in his palm.’’ Who 
has seen with this light, or irony, since—abest nomen. 
_ The irony is Ariostesque, as slight and as fitful and struck from the same 
impact, between the reality of the imagined and reminiscence of its elements. 
The face remains grave, but the mind has smiled. The profound risolino that 
does not destroy. 
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_ _ The discontinuity is Ariostesque, proceeding from the same necessary 
indifference to flowers on the table-centre on the centre of the table, from the 
same respect for the mobility and autonomy of the imagined (a world of the 
same order if not so intense as the “ideal real’ of Prowst, so obnoxious to the 
continuity girls). Of the two themes, in whose coalescence the book ends, the 
Amaranthers and James Guilfoyle, the first is invaded by the play in the “‘ Hope 
On,” then dropped for a hundred pages ; and the second broken into three by 
the episodes of Ohoh and Pensamiento. An imaginative adventure does not 
enjoy the same corsets as a reportage. 

__ There is no allegory, that glorious double-entry, with every credit in the 
said account a debit in the meant, and inversely ; but the single series of imagina- 
tive transactions. The Island is not throttled into Ireland, nor the City into 
Dublin, notwithstanding “‘ one immigrant, in his cups, recited a long narrative 
poem. 

There is no symbol. The cream horse that carries Gilfoyle and the cream 
coach that carries Gilfoyle are related, not by rule of three, as two values to a 
third, but directly, as stages of an image. 

_ There is no satire. Believers and make-believers, not Gullivers and Lilli- 
putians ; horses and men, not Houyhnhnms and Yahoos; imaginative fact, 
beyond the fair and the very fair. “‘ God is good, so why not Brown?” 

The landscape is superb, radiant and alive, with its own life, not the hikers’. 
There was a stage “ suggestion ’’ in the Old Sea Road : ‘‘ The sky, sea and land 
are brighter than the people.” 

The end, the beginning, is among the hills, where imagination is not banned, 
and Gilfoyle saying to the Amaranthers, their cowering skyscraper days over: 
“You begin to stop emptying your heads, every time they begin to fill with 
thoughts, and then you will begin to think, and then you will stop thinking 
and begin to talk. . .And then you will stop talking and begin to fancy, and 
then you will stop fancying and begin to imagine. And by that time it will be 
morning.” He has been through it, and so he knows. 

Saks: 


NEW FICTION. 


CosMOPOLITANS. By W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE DousBLE Quest. By R. J. Cruikshank. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Miss LinsEY AND Pa. By Stella Gibbons. Longman’s. 7s. 6d. 

THE SOUNDING CaTARAcT. By J. S. Collis. Cassell. 7s. 6d. | 

Fast ONE. By Paul Cain. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

DEATH IN AN ARMCHAIR.. By James Street. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THE CoMING OF THE MonsTER. By Owen Francis Dudley. Longman’s. 7s. 6d. 


When Mr. Somerset Maugham writes a preface, it is, to my mind, an example 
of what a preface should be: it is short, to the point, and says at least one thing 
which is extremely sensible. In his introduction to his new book of very short 
stories he makes this pronouncement : “‘ The novel may stimulate you to think. 
It may satisfy your aesthetic sense. It may arouse your moral emotions. But 
if it does not entertain you it is a bad novel.”” There may, of course, be occasion 
for quibble over the “‘ you” : what is one man’s meat, etc. ; but usually entertain- 

L 
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ment value as a factor can be roughly estimated. How do the mixed batch of 
novels named above pass this test ? } : 

Certainly Mr. Maugham himself is a past master in supplying this com- 
modity : these little stories catch our attention from the opening sentence— 
what a skill in casting off has this writer !—and lead us on with grace and precision 
to the full and generally unexpected stop. There is only one instance in which, 
I think, Mr. Maugham fails to make his goal, and that is the one in which he has 
guarded himself by starting, “‘ I wonder if I can doit.’’ His desire in a short sketch 
of an Italian fisherman, is to express human goodness, but for all his cunning 
of simplicity, this elusive and rare bird fails to be netted. But whether in un- 
adorned anecdote or in richer pointer to the inexplicable quantity in human 
beings, Mr. Maugham achieves full marks for entertaining. And he himself 
says that he asks no more from the reader than such pleasure. 

I would also just as a beginning give full marks for amusement to the author 
of The Double Quest, while admitting that there may be those who would not 
do so. For this important novel is that rare thing the product of a subtle and 
original mind, and originality unlike dullness which always has its passionate 
votaries, as witness a recent conspicuous success, is suspect. Mr. Cruikshank 
displays another facet of this truth when he writes: “‘ She reflected that the 
consciously modern are the same all over the world: it is only the hopelessly 
unfashionable who can afford to be original.” The pattern of the story is deft : 
A contemplative young Englishman, David, meets an American girl, Laurel, 
in New York ; she sails for Europe bent on the discovery of the difference, and 
the significances of those differences, between the English and American social 
scene ; he remains in New York in pursuit of the same quest. For neither of 
them is it plain sailing ; surfaces prove deceptive. There is David’s hostess, 
for example, Mrs. Van Horner, whom he writes down as a typical American 
social leader ; Mrs. Van Horner who delights in writing speeches in areoplanes, 
who “ fervently believed that in the future man will be able to enjoy a great 
number of pleasures simultaneously ”’ :— 


She had ruined her nerves and risked her neck to provide a few news- 
paper paragraphs. For a decade she had plotted and toiled to create a 
salon which she hoped someone might mention in a book of memoirs. She 
had snatched at the skirts of Fame in the studios of portrait painters and 
the anterooms of Prime Ministers. She had meekly endured the rudeness 
of novelists, the most cantankerous of all the tribes of men, in the hope 
that one of them might enshrine her in some recognisable character in a 
story. 


Yet Mrs. Van Horner turns out to have her roots in Totnes, Devonshire, 
where she passed her childhood. As for Laurel, there is the surprising by-election 
in which Carteret, the aristocrat, stands in the Labour interest against the Tory 
candidate, Sir Ambrose Cornett whose father was born Sam Kornovitch. Be- 
wildered, but determined to resolve their bewilderments in some common ground, 
the two observers bring some discovery back to each other. For David, it is 
the sense that in spite of the menacing lateness of the hour he must play his 
part in the rough and tumble ; for Laurel, it is a faith in tradition, “ in certain 
enduring habits of the human spirit, fairness, tolerance, freedom of the mind, 
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the integrity of the individual.” But I cannot in this short sketch give a true 
description of the wisdom, tenderness, and bright awareness of the colours and 
implications of the passing moment, which go to make this book so remarkable 
a work of art. 

Miss Stella Gibbons is a genuine novelist whose entertainment value is 
firmly rooted in the good soil of human idiosyncrasy. And since in this book 
her heroine hails neither from Hampstead nor Kensington, but is one of the 
English poor with all their heritage of humour and capacity for endurance, it 
is a much better novel than usual. In setting Miss Linsey among the highbrows, 
and making her help first in the rescue of a sweet simple novelist from a Lesbian 
ardour, and then in the temporary saving of a baby girl from modern parents, 
Miss Gibbons has lovely scope for her sense of fun. As a background of grimmer 
texture there is the lodging inhabited so happily by Pa : the dirty house in which 
live Mrs. Fell, the sluttish wanton, Mr. Fell, the old sailor turned bird fancier 
but with his wits astray, and Percy Robinson, the amiable negro. But Miss 
Gibbon, who knows so much and so unpatronisingly about how the poor live, 
overestimates the price of bed-sittings rooms, etc., in unsavoury quarters. I 
mention this, because even a tiny flaw stands out against so much brightness 
and understanding. 

Mr. J. S. Collis’s book provides more mixed feelings. It is indeed quite 
a remarkable mixture in itself. It opens in the now monotonous scene of the Irish 
Civil war. The youthful hero, Robert, first a leader on the Republican side, 
decides to run away from the intricacies in which he has involved himself, and 
takes refuge in London’s East End. Pursued by a fanatic named Mulhanagan, 
he stabs him and then throws the body into the Thames, a convenient fire acting 
as cover. He next pursues a journalistic career, and in this part of the book 
there is an interesting account of the Buchman Group Movement. But then 
we come to an odd ending. Robert has always felt himself to be a great orator ; 
his chance comes when he addresses a vast audience in the Kingsway Hall on 
the seven weaknesses of England. All goes well till he attacks the English 
taste for Mickey the Mouse, a symbol, he says, of England’s feeble-mindedness. 
As a consequence the meeting breaks up in pandemonium, and Robert returns 
to continue his journalistic career in Dublin. Dare one suggest that perhaps a 
Celtic bias against English tolerance has somewhat affected this writer’s perspec- 
tive ? 

Next come two novels of which the publishers do not tell us that they are 
works of “a poet and a dreamer,’ but which stand only on their entertainment 
appeal. Fast One has, we learn, the reputation of being the most genuine gangster 
novel ever written, and this is probably deserved. But for my part I confess 
it moves a little too fast for comprehension, and the killings—there seems to be 
one on almost every page—too frequent to stir any emotion. Certainly this 
recital of cold-blooded double-crossings leaves one with no bogus sympathy for 
any character at all. I am reminded of a saying of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, chief 
of the G-men in Washington, as reported in my newspaper, “ They are all just 
yellow rats to us.” : 

Death in an Armchair is a straightforward detective story about an un 
pleasant old woman in a boarding house who gave everybody she ever met so 
much cause to wish her dead that the wonder was that she lived so long. That 
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is to say it is the familiar gambit of arranging a number of people with good 
motives for the murder, and letting us suspect each one in turn. Personally I 
enjoyed its reading, for Mr. Street erects no tiresome barricades of mystery, 
and is an exceptionally natural and unpretentious writer of a fair yarn. 

It is difficult to know quite how to sum up Father Owen Dudley’s latest 
contribution to ‘Problems of Human Happiness.” His works have certainly 
aroused the moral emotions of many, and if this apologist for the Catholic Church 
is of a somewhat flamboyant kind, that merely implies that the aesthetic sense’ 
goes unsatisfied. As for entertainment value, Leningrad, Lourdes, Hollywood 
and Paris are all visited in the course of a story of a beautiful young woman’s 
conversion to convent life, and Father Dudley does not lack fluency nor fear 
“ strong ’’ situations. Norau Hovutt. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Tue TurF-CUTTER’s DoNKEY GOES VisITING. By Patricia Lynch. Dent. 5s. 
TurF FirE TALES. By Mary F. Patton. Macmillan. 6s. 


Children who have received either or both these books for Christmas will 
not, I think, be dissatisfied. They are both written freshly and with a true and 
unsentimental imagination. Miss Lynch who has already made friends with her 
Turf-Cutter’s Donkey takes us into the Irish fairy world, and if it is all made 
domesticated and safe for children, we cannot complain of that. Eileen and 
Seumas going to visit their uncle pass through the mysterious wood of the Fianna, 
and talk with leprechauns, with the Wise Woman of Youghal, with the King 
of the Tinkers, and so on. After the start something happens on every page, 
and can there be any better recommendation to a story ? 

Turf Five Tales brings us not very far from the shores of the Hans Andersen 
fairy tales, for Miss Patton has something of the same tenderness of observation 
allied with fresh fantasy. Her conger eels are characters, and if her mermaids 
are a little too much like kind but fussy aunts, she makes up for that with her 
account of a puffin’s search for his distinguished relative, the Great Auk who 
turns out to be as disappointing as distinguished or wealthy relatives so often 
are. Each story will have its own admirers: my own favourite is the one about 
two adventurous earwigs which starts, ““Once there was an earwig who had 
fifty brothers and sisters, though she did not know how many there were because 
she could not count.” N. H. 


NanA. A Memory of an Old Nurse by Harriet Ide Keen Roberts. London: 
MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 1936. 


This book is a paragraph of Irish history which has come out of an unexpected 
source, but it has behind it a whole chapter—the story of a conquered people 
in the process of being exterminated by famine, fever and the emigrant-ship ; 
the story of Ireland of the Famine years, 1846-1852. 

Nana was an Irish girl, an emigrant who went to America and became a 
domestic nurse. Her name was Catherine Loftus. She was born “ in the tiny 
village of Bahebig, a hamlet of thirteen houses, just over the Sligo border two 
miles from George Moore’s town of Ballina.’’ She was the eldest of five children 
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and at the age of twelve her mother died of fever in the Spring of ’47 and her 
father the year after. There was nothing for Catherine, left in poverty at home 
but to go to America. She was then only fifteen years old. The account of the 
seven week’s voyage in the steerage of a sailing-ship from Liverpool to New 
York, remembered with horror for the rest of her life, was but the experience 
of thousands of Irish girls that fled from their stricken country in these terrible 
years. And also the heroic endeavour by which she, a young girl, out of her 
poor earning of five cents a week saved enough to bring her sisters to America. 

The book is full of snatches of songs, stories and sayings—the tattered 
remnants of a despised and dying tradition—of Catherine’s early life in Ireland 
taken down from her in appreciation by the last of the old nurse’s charges, Mrs. 
Roberts. Catherine’s mother-tongue was Irish ; English was only an imperfectly 
learned foreign language. She would sing songs in Irish for her little charges 
and then she would translate them, by request, into limping doggerel. She 
never lost her Irish ways in her long life of ninety years and because of them 
and her “ queer’’ turns of speech, mostly translations of her Gaelic thought, 
she was to the American people she worked with something of a “ character.” 
She was certainly a personality. She never recovered from the terrifying memory 
of the Famine and its horrors of starvation and death ; it left traces on her mind 
and on her attitude to life. She never lost her hatred of England; it was matched 
only by her affection for America, the land that had saved her and her orphan 
sisters from hunger and homelessness. 

It is a book worth reading as the first account we have of the experiences 
and the feelings of one of those “ brave, brave Irish girls’ that Kickham wrote 
about in his simple ballad at that time when they were, like Catherine Loftus, 
crossing “ the stormy ocean wave ”’ in thousands to seek a livelihood for themselves 
and help for their poorer ones at home. E. Mac. 


SHARK, SHARK. By Captain William E. Young. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

A complete book of shark hunting adventures embracing half the world 
is the subject of this unusual book. 

The author has caught sharks in every part of the world where they are 
to be found, in fact he is the outstanding expert with practical knowledge about 
the various species of sharks and although the present book is full of the technicali- 
ties of shark fishing the story is so unusual that it will attract all readers. 

The breezy American style of the book and the author’s quaint use of the 
English language are more than compensated for by the thrilling, if somewhat 
gruesome, adventures of this dangerous sport. 

The tenacity of life in the shark is well described and to quote the author’s 
words—‘“ Some sharks have been hooked, shot full of lead from a repeating 
rifle, then harpooned, hauled on deck and disembowelled, yet have continued 
alive and alert for a long while, thrashing their tails and opening and shutting 
their weird expressionless eyes.” . 

The author records several authentic incidents of encounters with man- 
eating sharks which prove conclusively the savage propensities of these monsters. 

Quite one of the most imformative chapters in this book is the appendix 
which deals in a very comprehensive way with a description of shark types. 
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Here again an excerpt from the book—“ True sharks are very numerous 
in species, various authorities claiming as many as several hundred distinct 
types. 
oe Of all the many species of sharks, perhaps only five or six are considered 
guilty of the charge of anthropophagy, or eating human flesh. These are the 
Blue, Great White, Tiger, Hammerhead and Brown. Add to these the Australian 
Whale and the Grey Nurse and you have exhausted the list of man-eaters, with 
perhaps an isolated exception in rare instances. Most of the other sharks are 
ill-equipped to attack and eat anything as large in bulk as a man because of 
their teeth, which are more suited to small fish or crustacea.”’ 

There are in this unique book several pages showing with accurate reproduc- 
tions the different shark types whilst the innumerable photographs are particularly 
good. ROBERT O’DOHERTY. 


LAKE TANA AND THE BLUE Nite. By Major R. E. Cheeseman. London: 
Macmillan. 18s. 


In his latest book Major Cheeseman gives a notable account of his most 
recent exploration work. For nine years he was H.M. Consul to Abyssinia, 
and during that period he was enabled to accomplish a large amount of very 
valuable travelling and mapping in country hitherto almost unexplored. 

He surveyed a region up to then quite unknown to Europeans, which included 
the islands on Lake Tana with their monasteries and relics of the past. Thanks 
to him, a complete map of the Blue Nile Valley has now been compiled for the 
first time from its source to its estuary. 

Apart from its merits in dealing with a perfectly new country the book 
touches on so many aspects of Abyssinian life that its value and interest places 
it far above the usual travel work. Besides the peoples he met and their customs, 
religious beliefs and folklore Major Cheeseman includes some natural history, 
always a welcome addition. He completely disagrees with Bruce’s tale of the 
mutilation of living animals, and says that the only evidence for this is that many 
animals bear marks of wounds inflicted by hyenas which are always ready to 
help themselves to a passing mouthful from a mule, donkey or other animal. 
Yet Bruce is very explicit, and was prepared to duel a /’outvance with anyone 
who doubted his word. There are some good photographs and a delightful 
description of Lake Tana and its historic islands. 


A SHorT HisToRY OF GARDENS. by H. N. Wethered. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. n.d. (1933). Pp. xvi+-323. 12s. 6d. net. 


I am in some doubt as to the type of reader for which this book is intended. 
Is it that omnivorous and superficial product of modern journalism called the 
“general reader’’? The book is competent, as far as it goes accurate, well- 
written and readable. But it is not detailed enough for the student or for the 
gardener, although it contains a great deal of entertaining and often useless 
information. It is too literary on the one hand and too unscientific on the other : 
it falls between two stools. It is more like a series of essays, pleasant to read 
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but not profound. The author gives a good general account of his subject, 
however, and there are some especially interesting chapters. I note those on 
“ The Elder Pliny and the Cottage” and ‘‘ The Old English Flower Garden,” to 
which may be added “‘ Hampton Court and Bacon’s Garden.” We learn much 
about the old herbs: Alexanders, Orris, Elecampane, Vervain, Dittany, Rue, 
Costmary (Alecost), Camomile, Dill, Basil, Savory and “ drink-quickening 
Setuale,” and the old-fashioned flowers, to the list of which might be added a 
number of others, such as those listed by the Lye Green Nurseries, Chesham, or 
the Seal Herb Farm. The old herbals will yield some more. Peagles or Paigles 
(Cowslips) is the loveliest name to be found in the old authors, and is still in use 
in some parts of England. A chapter on “‘ Chaucer’s Flowers and the Mediaeval 
Garden ”’ would not have come amiss. 

I doubt some of the dates given for the first introduction into Britain of 
certain plants. But it is astonishing to learn that such everyday garden-plants 
as Phlox, Sweet-pea, Penstemon, Lobelia, Calceolaria, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Gladiolus, Heliotrope, Cineraria, Dahlia are all of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, eighteenth or even nineteenth century. Mr. Wethered might have added 
Asters (Callistephus), Gaillardia and Mignonette. 

I should have liked a chapter on the “‘ Old Irish Flower Garden,’ now that 
our present government by its packet tax on seeds and bulbs and its tariff on rose- 
trees seems to wish to Gaelicize even the garden. 


RACING THE SEAS. By Ahto Walter and Tom Olsen. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 15s. net. 


The principal actor in this book, Ahto Walter, has passed practically the 
whole of his life at sea. Even at the age of four he was on the high seas when 
his father, a merchant sailor, took him on a voyage to Finland, England and 
Sweden. When he was about thirteen he commenced his career at sea properly, 
and served a bitterly hard apprenticeship for four years aboard steam and sailing 
vessels. At seventeen he found himself stranded in New York where he made a 
livelihood as a riveter for some months. Shortly afterwards, back in his native 
Esthonia, he came across Alain Gerbault’s book and then made the decision which 
was to influence his life. He would emulate Gerbault, also, he would disprove 
the Frenchman’s contention that such a voyage around the world as he, Gerbault, 
had accomplished, would be beyond the powers of an ordinary sailor. In August 
1930 he left Esthonia with an elder brother on a boat he had rigged himself. 
They sailed through the Skagerrak, down the English coast, through the Bay of 
Biscay to Funchal, from there reaching the West Indies after a voyage of eighteen 
days. In Miami they met two others who joined them, Tom Olsen and Peter 
Barber, an American and an Englishman. A cruise in the Caribbean followed, 
with plenty of adventures, including a spell in gaol in Havana. In July 1931 
Ahto Walter and Barber competed unofficially in the transatlantic yachting race, 
and arrived, by no means disgraced, in England where they sold the yacht and 
parted. Accompanied by two of his brothers Walter, in a smaller but more 
seaworthy vessel, sailed later from Esthonia to Torquay whence they embarked 
on another trip, at least Ahto and the third brother, and again crossed the Atlantic 
from Vigo. In July 1932, Walter, his brother and a third Esthonian crossed the 
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Atlantic from New York to London. They then returned to Esthonia where Tom 
Olsen joined his old shipmate. They shipped two young Esthonian journalists 
and once again sailed for England where they arrived on Christmas morning. 

The narrative of their trips, dictated by Walter and taken down by Tom Olsen, 
is a fine story of daring and hardship at sea. It is a record of as adventurous 
a young life as one could wish to read. There are some good illustrations. 


Obituary 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


“ One in name and in fame ”’ wrote Darcy McGee “ are the seadivided Gael ”’ 
in one of his best poems. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, a Scot of ancient and 
aristocratic lineage, a tumultuous, picturesque, romantic personage, has always 
been regarded here as—more or less—an Irishman. He belonged, at any rate, 
more to us than he did to the Scotland of his time. A writer of picturesque and 
forcible prose, his many books of stories and sketches, and his travel books, 
are in the front rank of their sort, and one of them, Sxzccess, contains a sketch 
of the transformation of an Irish village under the aegis of the opening of a mill, 
which is not without its point for us to-day, when we open a new factory every 
other day. 

He was essentially an unprogressive and open air man, at home on the back 
of a horse, and never so happy as when he was striving to break through some 
structure of civilisation which was heading men out of the winds and the trees 
and the plains. A Socialist of the generous sort, an Irish and a Scottish Nationalist 
he was twice suspended in the House of Commons, and in 1887 went to jail with 
John Burns from Trafalgar Square. 


Justin Huntty McCarrtuy. 


The son of Justin, Justin Huntly McCarthy was an Irish M.P. during the 
eight best years of the Party, from 1884 to 1892. But, though he wrote a couple 
of books on Irish history, his heart was not in politics but in books. He wrote 
some verse, some plays, and a great many novels, the best of which is If I were 
King, a full blooded, romantic, idealisation of Francois Villon and the France 
of his time, to which a sequel Needles and Pins is rather an anti-climax. It 
was also very successful as a play, and another play of his, The Duke’s Motto, 
provided Lewis Waller, of romantic memory, with one of his best parts. 
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A. E. Housman. 


The world of Mr. Housman’s poetry is, in essentials, the same as that of 
Mr. Hardy’s. To young people and old people alike the overmastering con- 
sciousness is that of mortality. 


“Is my girl happy, 

That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping, 

As she lies down at eve?’ 


Ay, she lies down lightly, 

She lies not down to weep: 
Your girl is well contented, 

Be still, my lad, and sleep. 


A Shropshire Lad, published in 1896, was slow, but sure, in gaining recognition. 
The lyrics of which it is composed are austere, bare almost, and tragic, but they 
have a beauty all their own, and they do transmit emotion in a way in which 
only very good poetry can. Written under very strong emotion, Mr. Housman 
was wise enough to recognise that he had nothing else to say, and the second 
volume, in 1922, Last Poems, added nothing to the renown of the first. But 
A Shropshire Lad will always have an attraction for lovers of good poetry. 


HENRI DE R&GNIER. 


Henri de Régnier, who has just died at the age of 72, was, I think, the last 
of a brilliant group of French novelists, whose qualities appear to be fading 
completely out of modern French literature. In France de Régnier is famous 
as a poet also, but he seems to me to be a greater prose writer, and in my mind 
he has always been grouped, not as equals but as a group with, in varying degrees, 
common qualities, with Anatole France, Pierre Lovys, J. H. Rosny, Remy de 
Gourmont, Abel Hermant. They had all humour, and maturity of thought, 
and a perfectly planned and polished style, and these things seem to me to be 
disappearing from Les Jeunes of to-day who are writing heavy, gloomy, and to 
a large extent boring novels, difficult to read. The authors I have named above 
all write differently, but each had a style perfectly fashioned to his thought 
and his subject matter, and they will remain a pleasure to read so long as people 
are interested in the right word in the right place. de Régnier had a large output, 
but every book was carefully and lovingly written, and if one compares the 
general level of the workmanship of his best novels—Les Rencontres de M. Breot, 
La Double Maitresse, Les Vacances d'un Jeune Homme Sage, la Pecheresse, Le Bon 
Plaisir, L’Escapade—with that of a similar group of any of his English contem- 
poraries, one will better realise their quality. The peculiar qualities of the 
French language at its best, irony, humour, maturity, realistic philosophy,were 
never more delightfully given effect to than in de Régnier. ee ee 
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The death of Mr. Dix is an irreparable loss to Irish bibliography. The 
doyen of Irish bibliographers, and the best known, his knowledge and ‘his industry 
were remarkable, paralleled only by that, in his own line, of the late D. J. 
O’Donoghue. His bibliography of Dublin printing in the seventeenth century 
is his best known book, but he took all Ireland into his ken, and the pages of 
the Irish Booklover contain invaluable lists by him of local printing all over 
Ireland. Some of these were reprinted in little booklets, but the bulk of them 
are only to be seen in the Booklover. 

An active man right to the end, Mr. Dix spent his long life in activities, 
bibliographical and otherwise, on behalf of his country, and so long as there is 
an Irish Nation his work will keep his name alive amongst those who are interested 
in the written word. 

P.j Si OT 


